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AUCTIONS 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
MAYfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 
& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 
* 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d'Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-229, Knightsbridge, S.W.i. Tel.: 
KEN. 29/99. 4827. 4822, 








COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 29, 


1948 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line: Private, 3/-; Personal and Trade, 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE, CHEAPER 

THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof, suit- 
able for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 
break-point 545 Ibs., 55/- per mile coil; minimum 
quantity 1,000 ft. for 20/- (carriage paid); imme- 
diate delivery. Write for free sample.—Dept. 6, 
c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
JP UBNISHING FABRICS. Damasks, brocades, 

velours, tapestries and other coupon-free 
materials. Curtain and Loose Covers made and 
fitted—-DECORATIVE ART GUILD, 43, Lower 
Belgrave Street, S.W.1. SLOane 9803/4. 
HAND-MADE CHRISTMAS CARDS. Illumin- 

ated Quotations and attractive designs. 
Samples sent.—BLAKEY MILNER, The Grange, 
Hessay, Moor Monkton, York. 











PERSONAL 


ENTLEMAN offers to share delightful Country 
House with another gentleman; grounds 
9 acres; London one hour.—Full particulars from 
Box 1087. Re 
F it’s a restful holiday you need, ’midst some of 
England's loveliest countryside, you should 
come to CHELTENHAM SPA. For rail services 
inquire at Stations, Offices or Agents.—Apply 
to Dept. 11, Town Hall, for Guide, etc. 
AJOR H. F. (Pop) CALCUTT sends cordial 
greetings to all old Comrades and Friends, 
Indian Army, Colonial Services, British Services 
and Civilians, and invites them to share with him 
the luxury and comfort of Beenham Grange Resi- 
dential and Social Club, Beenham, near Reading. 














Full particulars by return post. Phone: Wool- 
hampton 197. ce 
ANTED, small Furnished Cottage by 


bachelor; reasonable rent; near trout and 
salmon fishine: willine to work,—Rox 1090, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
£10-£2 IS THE PRICE we pay for Cul- 
tured Pearl Necklaces; £25-£1,000 

for Diamond Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, Earrings, 
etc. Valuation by qualified expert (Fellow Gem- 
mological Association). Register your parcels 
(cash or offer per return) or call at M. HAYES 
AND SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. 

LIVING PORTRAIT in Oils, Pastels or Minia- 

ture from life or precious snapshot, by Royal 
Academy Exhibitor. Call or post photograph for 
advice, estimate and preliminary reproduction, 
quite without obligation. —GODFREY HAYMAN, 
7, Old Bond Street. London, W.1. 

WARM DRY BED for ld. a week. The WARM- 

GLOW ELECTRIC BLANKET costs only 90/6. 
A King’s Luxury. Ask for leafiet.—WARM-GLOW 
Co., LTD., Leigh-on-Sea 8. 

NCESTORS traced. Specialised Indexes.— 

LAMBERT & RAGGETT, 48, Woodhurst 
Avenue, Watford. 

RE you interested in evidence of Survival 

after Death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place, 
London, S.W.7. 

ELLOWS, craftsman made, embossed brass, 

52/6, postage and packing paid; full approval. 
Repairs to brass, copper, aid wrought iron 
antiques. Estimates free.—H. L. SHAW, late of 
“Fairways,”’ Flixton, now of “The Heights,” 
Little Wenlock, Wellington, Salop. 


IGGS OF MAIDENHEAD wish to purchase fine 

Antique Silver, Furniture and Jewellery.— 
Please write, or telephone Maidenhead 963. 

OOKS. Advice given on the disposal of libraries 

or small collections.—Valuations for probate 

and insurance.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to 
H.M. the King. 187, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


OOK LISTS now ready on Gardening, Bee- 
keeping, Timber, Horsemanship and Horse 
Books for Children.—GOOSE & SON, LTD., Davey 
Place, Norwich. 
ARPETS taken up, cleaned, repaired and 
relaid.—G. A. SAWYER, LTD., Complete 
Furnishers of Private Houses, Clubs and Hotels, 
69, Upper Berkeley Street. PADdington 4133. 
ELIGHTFUL LINGERIE in lovely materials. 
Also customers’ materials made up. Night- 
dresses 2 gns. Highest recommendations. Post 
only.—76, Biggin Hill, London, S.E.19. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 
ONALD COWIE’S famous poetry of countryside 
now available in fine ‘‘Poetical Works, Vol. 
II,” 10/6.—TANTIVY PRESS, MALVERN. 
UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 
Mount Street, W.1. GROsvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly 
executed. 
IELD RHOADES, COUTURE. Distinguished 
Clothes for every occasion, to measure, from 
an exclusive collection of outstanding designs and 
materials. Your own materials styled and made 
up also with infinite care and fine workmanship. 
—77, South Audley Street, Mayfair. Tel.: REGent 
6178. 
ARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well known, 
widely used, carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Ac- 
counts, Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk 
Yields, Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree 
(Dairy Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Move- 
ment of Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on 
application: ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
GENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, S.W.5. FRObisher 3139. 
JHAND-MADE CLOTHES. Highest standard. 
Personal and quick service. Customers’ own 
materials made up.—C. FIELD, 8, Dover Street, 
W.1. REGent 5382, 






























































AND-WOVEN TWEEDS and _ hand-knitted 
Jerseys, Patterns on request.—SPEYSIDE 
WEAVERS, Archiestown, Moraysitire, Scotland. 
IGH-GRADE Clock and Watch Repairs. Col- 
lection and delivery in London Area.—J. W. 
AND R. E. HUGHES, Clockwork Engineers, 58, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1 (Victoria 0134). 
MITATION JEWELLERY, Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc., also real, purchased for 
cash.—Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
L°°r CHARMING in a Lafleur Hand-knitted 
Jumper from £2/7/6.—LAFLEUR, 22, Stanley 
Gardens, London, N.W.2. GLAdstone 4825. 
OVELY pure silk Hand-smocked Children’s 
Dresses, 5 gns. each; peach, pink, pale blue, 
white, also Shantung silk.—Box 888. 
APPIN & WEBB are buyers of high-class 
Jewellery and Silver. Also Gold of any 
description. Good cash prices.—156-162, Oxford 
Street, W.1; 2, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4; 
172, Regent Street, W.1. 
x! Y GARDEN,” the intimate magazine for all 
intelligent gardeners, is unique. Month by 
month it comes with a friendly message common 
to all who love flowers and gardens. Beautifully 
illustrated in colour and half-tone. It is now 
possible to accept a limited number of new sub- 
scriptions (18/-a year, post free).—““MY GARDEN” 
(C.L.), 34, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 
ESNEATH FOR CHILDREN. Ask by name for 
these very charming Dressing Gowns, Sleep- 
ing Bags, Pram and Cot Covers, etc., from good 
Baby-shops and Juvenile Departments throughout 
the country. 
IGHTSTOP Lightweight Travel Cases; 
approved by leading airlines. Write for 
leafiet and price list.—NIGHTSTOP, 9, Church 
Street, Croydon. ‘Phone 7062. 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms), if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £10.—JOHN KERR & CO. (Micher), LTD., 
Northwich 21, Cheshire. a 
HAT Favourite Suit, Coat, Costume, etc., 
Turned or Remodelled equal to new in 21 days. 
—Estimate free on application to LOUIS 
NAARDEN, 4, Belvedere Terrace, Brighton 1, 
Sussex. Tel.: Hove 8904. 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 
LTD. (Established 1913), A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1, GRO. 3273, has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, etc. 
HE TILHILL & FORESTRY ADVISORY CO., 
LTD., A. E. Aitkins, B.Sc.(For.) Tilhill Nur- 
series, Tilford, Farnham, Surrey. Woodland 
Working Plans for modifications for areas under 
the Preservation Act, Valuation and Sale of Tim- 
ber and other forest produce. Planting contracts. 
Tree surgery. Forest and ornamental trees. 
Shrubs. Plans for the beautification of street 
and town planning. Complete management of 
estate woodlands at moderate charges. Group 
management of small woodland estates a 
speciality. =. 
WIN SETS, etc., knit to your own size, in the 
colour you really want, and usually in only 
a few days, in Paton’s & Baldwin's best-qualityv 
shrink-resist fingering. Over 50 shades to choose 
from. In 3-ply, 8 coupons, in 2-ply wool only takes 
about 5. £4/17/6 for 34-inch bust.—NICHOL, 
Knitter, Corbridge, Northumberland. 
OUNG’S POTTED SHRIMPS. Supplies of this 
sea fresh delicacy, not tinned and containing 
no preservatives, can now be posted direct from 
our Fisheries to any part of the country at 7/- 
and 12/6 (double size) post paid.—Orders to Head 
Office: 1, Beauchamp Place, Brompton Road, 
London, S W.3, 












































ROCKHAMPTON COURT, S. Herefordshire— 
more beautiful than ever in its colourful 
autumn setting, with its spacious warm and 
friendly atmosphere, and abundance of good food 
and wines. Riding, fishing.—’ Phone: How Caple 239. 
ARDYHAM GUEST HOUSE, BODMIN, 
CORNWALL. Daily Mass. Comfort, own 
produce. Beautiful surroundings. Perfect rest 
or walking holiday. Terms 5-6 guineas. Brochure 
on request to MR. and MRS. BYRNE. 
ORNISH RIVIERA. PERRANPORTH. 
THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL. 
On the edge of the sea. 
Always good food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213. 
UISINE—superb! Service—both speedy and 
courteous! Comfort—magnificent! Where? 
At White Hall Hotels.—Montague Street, W.C.1, 
the Hotel with the Garden (65 rooms), Museum 














9714; Bloomsbury Square (75 rooms)—fully 
licensed. CHAncery 5401. 
EVONSHIRE, Exmouth. Mild, sheltered 
winters. SUMMERS’ HOTEL. Cc 
appointed, invites inquiries for temporary or 


permanent residence. Your pleasure assured. 
Extensively recommended locally, medical and 
legal professions. Proprietor gives personal 
service. 
INE BY CANDLELIGHT, and when the wicks 
are snuffed, repair to a modernly equipped 
bedroom and then . . . Good Night. 

THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST SUSSEX. 
A Dormy House to the Sussex Coast. 

LCOT PARK, NEAR NEWBURY. Large 

Georgian Country House with lovely gardens 
in beautiful country, run as first-class Hotel and 
Country Club, with all modern conveniences and 
comforts. Private suites and self-contained cot- 
tages available. Farm produce. Telephone Kint- 
bury 76, or write Secretary. 

XCEPTIONAL opportunity for elderly gentle- 

folk. Residents are invited immediately to 
share an historic Country House in lovely Somer- 
set. Grand views, spacious grounds. Every 
modern comfort. Warmth assured. No staff 
worries. Trained nurse available. Terms 5 to 10 
gens. Own furniture if desired.—Apply: NYNE- 
HEAD COURT, Wellington, Somerset. 














GARDENING 
EAN AND PEA TRAINING NETS, 





eee 
ew e: 
stout rot-proofed Green Hemp, 3 in, owen 


mesh, guaranteed years: 24 ft. long, 3 ft. high rh 


by 4% ft., 8/-; by 6 ft., 9/-; by 9ft., 14/-. Also new 
Poultry Enclosing Nets, extra heavy, rot-proofeq: 
3in. square mesh, 24ft. by 3ft., 6/-; by 4¥ f,, 
7/6; by 6 ft.. 9/-; by 9 {t., 14/-. Carriage paid, Sent 
at once. Also Garden Protection Nets, Cricket 
and Tennis Nets, Rabbit and Anglers’ Nets 
Catalogue free.—-SUTTON, Netmaker, §idoyp 
Kent. » 
GARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927. Note ney, 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisje. 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 
HAZEL WATTLE HURDLES, closely woven 
guaranteed finest quality, ideal for garden 
fencing, plant protection, screening, etc, 6 ft, 
x 3 ft., 11/-; 6 ft. x 4 ft., 14/6; 6 ft. x 5 ft., 19/6; 6 ft. 
x 6ft., 24/6 each. Quotations given for speoiai 
sizes. Carriage paid C.W.O.—Direct from the 
craftsmen: BARKER & GEARY, Wood Merchants 
King’s Somborne, near Stockbridge, Hants, ‘ 


ec, 
[MEDIATE DELIVERY MOTOR MOWERS— 
DALE JONES & CO. now specially offer a 
limited number of new Motor Mowers including 
the ‘‘Clipper.’’ Motor Mowers purchased for cash 
overhauled, sold, exchanged.—Write or *phone 
DALE JONES & CO., The Motor Mower Speciaj- 
ists, 81P, Little Albany Street, N.W.1, pap. 
dington 2013 (4 lines). 
OVELY GARDEN». RALPH HANCOCK, Land- 
scape Architect and Contractor, creator of 
many famous gardens, will design and bulid any- 
where. Specialist in period, rock and water ang 
formal gardens. Beautifully illustrated book to 
bona fide inquirers.—4, Park Mansions Arcade, 
Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. Tel.: KEN, 3077, 
Morr CULTIVATORS GROW MORE Foop 
with less effort. Write for details of new and 
reconditioned machines, also our 44-page cata- 
logue “Time Flies.” Easy financial terms 
arranged. Visitors welcome to our showroom.— 
FARM FACILITIES, LTD., C/L, 150, Marylebone 
Road, London, N.W.1. 
V SGETAELE and Flower Seeds of quality, Our 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 
request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 
JOD Labels. Stakes, Seed Boxes, Raffia, 
Twine and all Garden Sundries. Send stamp 
for Tist.—J. T. LOWK, LL.TD.. Loneham, Dorset, 


























OLBROOK HOUSE HOTEL, WINCANTON, 
Somerset. A noted Country Club enjoying 
an established reputation for the ideal home life 
in an hotel. Special winter terms. Central heat- 
ing; log and electric fires. Exc. meals and wines. 
Dancing. Own stables; squash and golf nearby. 
Tel. 2377. 
ACHRIE HOrEL, ISLAY. H. and c. in all 
bedrooms. Home farm. Excellent cuisine. 
Fully licensed, with well-stocked cellar. 18-hole 
golf course. Surf bathing and miles of sand beach. 
—Apply: Resident Prop. Phone: Port Ellen 10. 
LD-WORLD MANOR HOTEL AT KINGSGATE. 
Exclusive. Adjoining famous North Fore- 
land links and Botany Bay. Excellent English and 
Continental cuisine, comfort and service. Terms 
from 42/- per day. Write brochure.—WHITE-NESS 
MANOR HOTEL, Kingsgate, Broadstairs, Kent. 
UGHTERARD HOUSE HOTEL, OUGHTER- 
ARD, CONNEMARA, EIRE. Beautifully 
situated near Lough Corrib. Central heating, 
log fires, best home-produced food, own grounds, 
fully licensed, electric light, h. and c. Free 
salmon, trout, pike fishing, rough shooting. 
For terms apply Manageress. Phone Oughterard 7. 
AYING GUESTS. Lady will receive two or 
three guests in Georgian country house, East 
Sussex, 1% hours train London. Central heating, 
modern comfort, rough shooting, coarse fishing, 
hunting near, peace and beauty. 7 gns. weekly 
inclusive. Reference given and required.—Reply 
Box 1134, 
IRTPATRICK. THE MERRY LAMB is a small 
Hotel right by the sea where one can find 
comfort, intelligent feeding, and a welcome. 
Inclusive terms 25/- per day. Golf, tennis, bathing, 
etc. Sleepers nightly from Euston. Phone 215. 
REIGATE, SURREY. Rest and quiet in fine 
English mansion, modernised yet unspoilt. 
13 acres lawns and walks. Own farm produce, 
poultry. Gas fires bedrooms. Excellent food. 
Residence or holiday. Wonderful countryside. 
Few double vacancies. Reasonable terms.— 
BURYS COURT HOTEL, Leigh, Reigate. ’Phone: 
Reigate 2274, 
TOP at the GEORGE HOTEL (A.D. 1450), 
HATHERLEIGH, DEVON. Riding and hunt- 
ing arranged. Some rough shooting. Rest and 
country comforts. Terms £5/5/- per week from 
October 15 to February 29. 


























EDUCATIONAL 
AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland Park, 
W.11. Individual Tuition for Examinations. 
Navy Special Entry, Army Entrance (new scheme) 
1st M.B., Higher and School Certificates, London 
Matriculation, University Entrance and Scholar- 





ships. Successes: Services, June, 1948.—Navy 
Executive 9th, Royal Marines ist, Sandhurst 
3 places.—Tel: PARK 7437. 

E 





OOKS IN HOME COUNTIES. JOHN L. HUNT, 

recognised book expert of over twenty years’ 
experience, will call by car and collect and pay 
highest cash prices for books (including novels).— 
Write: 1, Croydon Road, Caterham, Surrey, or 
*Phone 3387. 
EXCEPTIONAL prices paid for diamond, gem- 

set and gold jewellery, modern or old; real and 
cultured pearls; cameos, gold cigarette cases, 
etc., modern and_antique silver.—Offers with 
cash by return, H. MILLER (LLANDRINDOD), 
LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 29, South Street, Worthing. 
(Bankers Nat. Prov.’ 

ANTED, Paintings by Colonial artists.— 

A. COUT, TER, 33. Ainsty Avenue, York. 
“COUNTRY LIFE’? COPIES 

For Sale ei 
POR Sale. Mint condition 1947 complete. Also 

1948 to date and willing sell future copies one 
week old. Offers’ Or exchange for ‘“‘Queen” one 
week old.—Write: MRS. EDGAR, Eastwater. 
Bramley, Surrey. 

















[. MAWES CORNISH RIVIERA. ‘“Brag-anza.”’ 

Situated in two acres of beautiful grounds and 
two minutes from the sea. All rooms have a view 
of harbour and sea. Very good food. Special 
terms for long visits. Clients will be met by car 
at Truro Station. Telephone: St. Mawes 281. 

TUDLEY PRIORY, HORTON-CUM-STUDLEY, 

OXFORD. Sixteenth-century Guest House in 
lovely grounds and beautiful unspoilt country- 
side, 7 miles from Oxford (convenient transport 
arranged), welcomes guests for happy autumn 
holidays. A few rooms available for those seeking 
a warm and cheerful winter’s home. Walking, 
riding, 400 acres rough shooting, billiards. Ample 
and delicious meals, with every attention and 
consideration. Brochure. Telephone: Stanton 
St. John 3. 

USSEX. WILLOW BROOK HOTEL, HASSOCKS. 

Tel. 424. Glorious downland. South aspect. 











Brighton 11 minutes. Own produce. Riding, 
tennis nearby. 
HITEFRIARS, WESTERHAM. Tel. 215. 


-Guests received. Single or double rooms. 
Lovely garden, Own poultry and produce. Ten 
mins, village, 


RESTAURANTS 


Ewer meeting friends at the SF Grill and Cafe. 
Pleasant decor. lovely flowers add to your 
enjoyment of delicious food. From morning 
cotee to ‘‘before the show.”” Moderate prices, no 
house or service charge. Table reservations, 
‘phone GER. 2611.—6, Denman Street, Piccadilly 
Circus (1st left off Shaftesbury Avenue). 





LIVESTOCK 


ATIPACTIVE PUPPIES, trained Gun Dogs, 

House-trained Dogs for companions, guards, 
200 various breeds dogs, puppies. Inspection 
invited, or state requirements. Exporter. Life 
experience.—CAPE, Priesthill Farm, Englefield 
Green. Tel.: Egham 844. 

EDLINGTON TERRIERS. Puppies of this 

distinctive breed, various ages, and prices,— 
CMDR. NEALE, Cavel, Ipswich, Gt. Wenham 232, 
BuaAcs AND GOLDEN Cocker Bitches, born 

5.7.48; dam (unshown) registered K.C., from 
winning Treetops strain; sire Foxbar Cognac (best 
in show London Ch. Sporting Spaniel, Oct, 17, 
Peterborough Ch. 3 first and best black in show); 
country bred, promising puppies, £10 each.—MRSs, 
REID, Farm Cottage, Greenacre, Bosham, W. 
Sussex. 

OXER PUPPIES for sale. An exceptionally 

fine litter of Championship strain Red and 
Brindle sired by that well-known Imported dog 
Bomba von der Beethovenstadt; wonderful guards 
and pets. Price from 15 gns.—MRS. SINCLAIR, 
The Vicarage, The Leigh, Gloucester. ‘Phone 
Coombe Hill 281. 

ILDEN RETRIEVERS. Partly trained Pup- 

pies, 3 dogs, 3 bitches, whelped August 1947, 
Should be ready for handling September. Parents 
good workers, sire has run in Scottish and English 
trials, dam litter sister to winner of two opens 
and one novice stake last season. Inquiries 
solicited now.—FRASER, Court Farm, Westhide, 
Hereford. 

MOOTH DACHSHUNDS of great quality, red 

or b/t. Grandsire Ch. Silvae Zebo. Registered 
K.C Sound well-reared puppies. From 10 gns.— 
WIGAN. Dulverton, Somerset, 


___ FOR SALE 


1 93 BENTLEY Overdrive for sale privately; 
exceptional body by H. J. Mulliner 
made for last pre-war Edinburgh Show; Perspex 
panels in roof, electric blind; colour steel-grey 
and green, upholstery grey; Bentley maintained; 
Radiomobile. Seen London. £3,650.—Box 1086, 
NTIQUE OAK DRESSERS from £38. Refectory 
Tables, £32. Sets of Chairs, £36. Bureaux 
Chests, Tallboys, Mirrors in old oak, walnut and 
mahogany.—DADE, Kingswood Cottage, Brighton 
Road, Lower Kingswood, Surrey, top of Reigate 
Hill. 'Phone: Burgh Heath 4056. 
UTUMN weight Brown Tailored Suit from 
Bradley's; twice worn; 34, 25, 37, J.L. 24's, S.L. 
28. £8.—Box 1082. oe 
CURTAINS. Two pair, leaf green silk damask; 
one pair very wide, one pair smaller, one 
pelmet. One pair Coral damask, length 10 ft., as 
new, deep shaped pelmet. £80 lot. First quality 
Black Persian Lamb 7/8 length Coat, swing back, 
wide sleeves, new condition, £500. Owner left 
England. Seen London by arrangement.—Write 
Box 1089, = 
RESS SUIT, tails, worn twice, waist 29 in,. 
inside leg 29's, slim fitting, white waistcoat 
and shirt, £20.—Box 1088. 
VENING DRESSES, some unworn, 34, 25, 36; 
7 ens. to 15 gns. No coupons.—Box 1083. 
XQUISITE MINK COAT for disposal; full 
length, perfect condition; reasonable price; 
no coupons.—Box 1084. 
OR Sale, 16-bore hammerless ejector double- 
barrelled Shot Gun, and extending cushioned 
Garden Chair for wheeling; both in perfect con- 
dition.—Apply Box 1085. ae 
Lexvey LIVING VAN for sale; electric light- 
ing, Calor gas heating and cooking, Pither 
stove for winter use.—’Phone Whitchurch (Hants) 
117. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
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| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


OVERLOOKING UPPER LOUGH ERNE 


THE BELLE ISLE ESTATE, CO. FERMANAGH, N. IRELAND 








A Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Estate, including 10 Islands. 


Stone-built Period House 


Containing 5 reception, min- 
strel gallery, complete offices, 
7 principal and 4 servants’ 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, nur- 
sery suite with bathroom. 


Eight cottages. 


Garage for 3. Stabling for 9. 
Home Farm with ample 
farm buildings. 


The grounds, which adjoin 

the Lough, comprise lawns, 

kitchen garden, woodland 
and 10 islands. 





Excellent sporting facilities. 





IN ALL 420 ACRES (mainly in hand). FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Illustrated particulars are available from the Joint Sole Agents: 


Messrs. OO9BORNE KING & MEGRAN, 14, Montgomery Street, Belfast, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,313) 


BERMUDA 


The wonderful natural beauty and unhurried charm of the Bermudas, combined with every possible comfort and convenience of the modern 





age, make these famous islands a residential paradise unsurpassed in any part of the world 


EASY ACCESS FROM THE MAINLAND. EVERY TYPE OF SPORT. EXCELLENT SHOPPING FACILITIES 


NO INCOME TAX OR DEATH DUTY ON REAL ESTATE 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY have a good selection of properties suitable either as luxurious private residences Ur as guest houses, and 


will be pleased to forward full details and any information required on application. 





SUNNINGDALE GOLF COURSE 


ADJOINING THE SIXTH HOLE 


A well equipped Residence 

occupying a choice posi- 

tion facing south with 
extensive views. 


Oak panelled lounge hall, 
4 reception rooms, 5 principal 
bedrooms, nursery and staff 
suites, and 5 _ bathrooms. 
All main services.$ 
Central heating. 


Garage for 4 with 5 rooms 
and bathroom over. 





Cottage. 
Gardens include hard and grass tennis courts, woodland walks, kitchen garden, orchard. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 6 ACRES 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (16,677) 





ey ee 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 A ge 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 





SOMERSET 


Taunton 6 miles, Ilminster 6 miles. 
CHARMING MODERNISED GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
BEAUCHAMP HOUSE, HATCH BEAUCHAMP 
With views of the Quantocks. 
‘ Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
4 principal, 2 secondary 
bedrooms, etc., 3  bath- 


rooms, modern domestic 
offices (Aga cooker). 


Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
Stabling. garages, 2 cottages 
: Lovely timbered grounds, 
walled kitchen garden, 
paddock. 


8 ACRES IN ALL 
VACANT POSSESSION 





To be Sold at Auction (unless previously sold privately) by JACKSON-STOPS 
AND STAFF, at The Half Moon Hotel, Yeovil, on Friday, November 12, 1948, 
at 3 p.m. 

Particulars from: Auctioneers: ‘JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil 
(Tel. — & Hanover Street, Mayfair, W.1, and Provinces. Solicitors: Messrs. 

AKE, SON & PARTON, 16, Eastchean, London, E.C.3. 





By direction of Dr. W. J. Arkell, M.A. 
Cc 


UMNOR 
Centre of Oxford 4 miles. 
Occupying a pleasant position in the unspoilt village of Cumnor 
The charming Residential Property HURSTCOTE 
The house was built in 1923 
of brick and tile. Hall, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


3 reception rooms, dressing 
room, domestic offices. 


Electric light, main water. 
Garage. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Delightful garden. 
Paddock. 


With Vacant Possession 
of the House and Grounds 


IN ALL ABOUT 7%, ACRES, which will be offered by Auction (unless previously 

sold or let) at The Central Sale Room, St. erg ye — Oxford, Wednesday, 
November 17, 1948, a 

Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. MALLAM, PAYNE. & ‘DORN , 24a, St. Michael’s 

Street, Oxford (Tel. 2175). Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge 

Street, Northampton (Tels. 2615-6); Castle Street, Cirencester (Tels. 334/5). 





WEST SUSSEX (Near Midhurst) 
Standing high with unsurpassed views. 
SUBSTANTIAL RESIDENCE 


Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms (4 with basins), 2 bathrooms, domestic offices 
Main water. Own electricity. Cesspool drainage. 
Mature gardens and grounds. Garage and outbuildings. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 





AND STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4) 


3 MILES BANBURY 
CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electric light and water. 

Garage for two cars. 


Pretty garden. 


To be Let furnished—Rent £7 10s. per week 


NEAR STOW-ON-THE-WOLD 


THREE MODERNISED STONE-BUILT COTTAGE 
RESIDENCES 


(3 Lots with Vacant Possession) 
83 bedrooms, bathroom, large lounge. 
Co.’s electricity and water. 


Auction November 16 (unless previously sold). 





Details of the Owner’s Agents, JACKSON-STOPS Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle St., 
Northampton. ’ 


Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) 





OXFORDSHIRE COTSWOLDS 


In an unspoilt hamlet in the Heythrop Hunt. 
RAMSDEN FARM HOUSE, RAMSDEN 
Charlbury 3 miles, Witney 3 miles, Burford 7 miles, Oxford 12 miles 


KS <.. i seats The attractive old stone- 
; oat . builtCOTSWOLD FARM 


Three bedrooms, 3 good 
attics, bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms. 

Main electric light. Power. 
Company’s water. 
Modern drainage. 


Range of useful outbuildings 


WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


(except the Barn). 


24%, ACRES 





Which will be offered for Sale by Auction (unless previously sold) on 
Wednesday, November 24, 1948, at 3 p.m., at The Bell Hotel, Charibury. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle St., Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 





By direction of Trustees. 

UPPER ODDINGTON, NEAR STOW-ON-THE-WOLD, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

ATTRACTIVE COTSWOLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE, LANE END COTTAGE 


Skilfully converted and 
completely modernised, 
containing large reception 
room, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, cloakroom. 


Main electricity. Com- 
pany’s water. Modern 
drainage. 


Domestic hot water. 
Orchard. Paddock. 
14%, ACRES 


Which will be offered by Auction (unless previously sold) at The Redesdale 
rms, Moreton-in-Marsh, on Monday, November 8, at 3 p.m. 

Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Cirencester 

(Tel. 334/5). Solicitors: Messrs. FRANCIS & SON, Stow-on-the-Wold (Tel. 21). 














GROsvenor 3121 


(3 lines) WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





ONE HOUR SOUTH OF LONDON 


ONLY ABOUT 32 MILES BY ROAD AND IN LOVELY,RURAL COUNTRY. 


A XVith CENTURY PERIOD FARMHOUSE 


Containing ancient panel- 
ling and many original 
features but with “‘all- 
electric’’ 20th-century ser- 
vices for lighting and 
heating skilfully installed. 


Five bed., 3 bath., hall and 
2 reception rooms. Main 
water. 


Excellent old oast cottage, 
fruit and kitchen garden, 
pasture and arable land. 





PRICE £18,000 WITH 75 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & (O., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 








ABOUT 100 MILES FROM TOWN 


IN A SMALL VILLAGE, 34 MILES FROM A LARGER VILLAGE AND 6 
MILES FROM A COUNTRY TOWN. 


A SQUARE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


With additions, on com- 
paratively high ground 
looking south. 


Electric light. 
Private water supply. 


Five main bed and dressing, 
staff rooms, 2 bath and 
3 reception rooms. 


Stabling. Garages. Two 
ges. 


Pleasant grounds with kit- 
chen garden, and pasture 
(let). 


PRICE £8,250 WITH 27 ACRES 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





SURREY. LONDON 17 MILES 


THE MANOR HOUSE, WOODMANSTERNE 


Between Croydon and Reigate. 


Excellent train service to London. 


A modern Georgian-style residence 

built of mellowed brick with tiled 

roof, extremely well-appointed, and 

standing 450 feet up facing south 
with delightful views. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 8 bed- 

rooms, 4 batl 1rooms. Central heating through- 

out. Co.’s electric light and water. Modern 
drainage. Lodge. 


Solicitors: STEPHENSON HARWOOD & TATHAM, 16, Old Broad Street, E.( 





4.2 Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Pleasure gardens, with paved terraces, exten- 
sive lawns, rose and rock gardens, grass tennis 
court. Woodland and paddock about 1" acres. 
Four cottages. 
Extensive kitchen gardens. 
Garages and outbuildings. 
21 acres of arable and pastureland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 37 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 
Except 2 cottages and kitchen gardens. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 4 Lots 

in the Hanover Square Estate Rooms, on 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4, at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless sold privately). 


, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars 1/- 





SUFFOLK—NORFOLK BORDERS 


Newmarket 27 miles, Bury St. Edmunds 12 miles. Excellent sporting district. 
Attractive Jacobean 
Residence with Georgian 
additions, standing in 
well-timbered grounds. 


Attractive 16th-Century 
Farmhouse with every 
modern convenience. 


Five reception, 7 principal Three reception rooms, & 
and 7 secondary bedrooms, bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 
3 bathrooms, nursery. r . : 

Partial central heating. 


Electric 
Garage. 


Central heating. 
light. Stabling. Co.’s _ electricity 


Good 
garden and orchard. 
Lodge, 2 cottages. 
PRICE FREEHOLD with 13 ACRES £6,500, or 48 ACRES £8,000 
HOME FARM adjoining, with 286 acres (let) would also be sold. 
sole Agents: LACEY N. GOODING, Esq., 53, Aeerete. ' Bury St. Edmunds, 


Two cottages. 
Oast cottage available 








Squash court. Matured water supply. Garage 
gardens with ornamental for 4. Stabling for 3. 
ponds. Walled _ kitchen 


KENT 


Between Canterbury and the Coast. 


ad 


. Hilly 





Attractive gardens and grounds including arable, pasture and woodland. 


IN ALL 91 ACRES (Vacant Possession by arrangement). 











and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLI (25,676) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (5878) 
a 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ve ag 
(10 lines) ’ ’ ’ ° “Galleries, Wesdo, London ’ 
Reading 4441 N IC] | O | AS - Telegrams: 
REGent 0293/3377 “Selahametn, Ceame andes 
(Established 1882) 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; . ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





By order of Lt.-Col. H. St. G. MacDowel. 


AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS. 


AT GORING HEATH ON THE OXFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS 


In a quiet sunny position nearly 600 ft. above sea level sheltered by woodlands with far-reaching views right across the Thames Valley. 
Pangbourne 34 miles 


with its unrivalled train service to London. Goring 2% miles. 


FREEHOLD COMPACT COUNTRY HOUSE 
KNOWN AS WOOD END 


Three reception rooms, good domestic offices with 

Esse cooker, 4 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Delightful old-world garden with tennis lawn. Paddocks 
and a little woodland in all 


17 ACRES 





Buses within a few minutes’ walk to Reading 74 miles 


Huntercombe Golf Course 7 miles 


Garage for 2 cars. Stabling for 3. Three detachcd 


cottages. 


To be sold by Auction on November 11, 1948 
(unless sold privately meanwhile) with Vacant 
Possession of the whole (except for one cottage). 


Illustrated particulars from Sole 
NICHOLAS, Reading. 


Agents: Messrs. 








44, ST. JAMES’S 


PLACE, S.W.1 JA M ES 


STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


HOUSE OF CHARACTER (PARTLY QUEEN 
ANNE PERIOD) 
In first-class order, near station and bus service. 

Three sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
services. Partial central heating. Double garage. 
Delightful gardens. 

PRICE £7,750 
Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,801) 


WARWICKSHIRE BORDERS 
11 miles Banbury. 16 Leamington. 
CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
600 ft. above sea level. South aspect. 


SUFFOLK 


20 miles from Ipswich. 2 miles from main line stopping 
station, 24 hours London by fast trains with restaurant car 


service. 
MID-17th-CENTURY SMALL COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


In almost perfect order and decoration, yet retaining its 
original and characteristic features. Three sitting rooms, 
6 bedrooms (3 basins), dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
servants’ sitting room. Main electricity and power. 
Telephone. Septic tank drainage. Tithe barn. Excellent 
orchard and eo timbered grounds. 

Cottage available. 
In all 3%-4 ACRES. PRICE £7,500 OR OFFER 
Recommended by Sole JAMES STYLES AND 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. (L.R.22,456) 





Agents: 
James’s Place, S.W.1. 








Lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 reception, convenient domestic 
quarters, 6 principal bedrooms, 3 other bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electricity. Good water supply and drainage. Telephone. 
Garages. Stabling and other buildings. Cottage. Economi- 
eal garden. Orchard and paddock. Agricultural land. 
In all about 37 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
(excepting about 32 acres of land let). 
PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD. A great bargain. 
Inspected by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
4, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.14,534) 





DEVON 
GEORGIAN yA apn nr tl COUNTRY 
ESIDENCE 
In beautiful ae 400 ft. above sea level. 

Square hall and 8 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Cottage. Gardens, orchard and grassland 
of about 20 ACRES. Splendid sporting district. 
PRICE £9,000 OR NEAR OFFER 
Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.21,835). 





SOMERSET 


ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT EASILY RUN 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 


in a fine walled garden in a small town. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 attics, 2 bathrooms. 
Basins in bedrooms. Main services. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garages. Prolific garden in all 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £7,000 
Agents: JAMES “—, : Ww HITLOC K, ne St. James’s Place, 





SUSSEX 
16th-CENTURY IRON-FOUNDER’S COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
In splendid order and modernised. 
Hall (11 ft. 6 in. x 10 ft. 6 in.), lounge (19 ft. 6 in. x 15 ft. 
3 in.), dining room, excellent offices, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electric light. Garage. Lovely garde ns, orchard, etc., of 
2 ACRES. PRICE £7,500 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, My ae James’s Place, 8.W.1 
(L.R.22,620) 
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REQGent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “ Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 





SUSSEX 


In beautiful country on edge of picturesque village. 
CHARMING RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF NEARLY 
ACR 


Late Georgian Residence 


Two floors. Four reception 
rooms, 9 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Main electricity. 
Central heating. 


Garages. Oast house. Old 

barn, bungalow, 2 cottages, 

delightful gardens and 
woodland. 








(Period ryr Bungalow. Capital Farm with old farmhouse 
on 5 pe to 4 and producing £475 per annum). 

PRICE £45,000 FREEHOLD 
Apply HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (C.33,121) 


NORTH DEVON. CLOSE TO WESTWARD HO! 


Golf, boating, bathing, fishing, shooting, etc., hunting, all available. 
“ HILLCOTE,” RALEIGH, BIDEFORD 


Freehold Family Residence 
recently rede corated, e quip- 
ped modern conveniences 
including basins in bed- 
rooms and public services, 
Hall, 3 sunny reception 
rooms, 7 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 baths., compact 
offices. 

Garage. Stabling. 
Chauffeur’s flat. 
Delightful gardens and 
grounds on sunny southern 
slope, extending to about 
2%, ACRES. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
For Sale by Auction at Tantons Hotel, Bideford, on Tuesday, November 23 
next at 3.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 

Joint Auctioneers: R. BLACKMORE & SONS, F.A.I., F.A.L.P.A., Bideford, Devon, 
and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’ s. 8, S.W.1. 











Executors Sale. 
USSEX. ASHDOWN FOREST BORDERS 


A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF UNUSUAL NATURAL BEAUTY 
“THE HERMITAGE,” HIGH HURSTWOOD 


Planned on two floors, 
8 bedrooms, 2 dressing, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception, 
study and sun _ room, 

modern offices. 
Central heating. 

Main electricity and water. 
PAIR LODGE COTTAGES 
BUNGALOW. 
GARAGES. STABLING. 
FARMERY. 
Lovely grounds with caves 
and rock formations. 
Orchard, pasture, etc. 

22). ACRES ? 
For Sale by Auction at the Castle Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, at 2.30 p.m. on 
November 19, in one or two lots. 
Joint Auctioneers: ST. JOHN SMITH & SONS, amalgamated with 
CHARLES J. PARRIS, Uckfield, and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 


750 feet up in unspoilt country surrounded by commons. 
AN IDEAL MINIATURE ESTATE 








First time in the market. 


Beautifully fitted and com- 
pact Modern Queen Anne 
House, 8 bedrooms, dressing 
room, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 
6 w.c.s, 3 reception rooms, 
Venetian loggia. Two period 
cottages, flat. Stabling. 


Double garage. Barn, 
farmery, model dairy. 


Central heating. 


Own electricity and water. 





Pasture and woods, in all about 60 ACRES. Shooting over 150 acres. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (8.52,833) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel: WIM 0081), & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Te!: 243) 








R. B. TAYLOR & SONS  ai‘sndzwater. 


16, PRINCES STREET, YEOVIL, SOMERSET (Tel. 817). 


BRISTOL AND YEOVIL (between) 


TUDOR MANOR HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM 
In a perfect state of preservation and containing 7 bed., bath., 4 rec. 
Five loose boxes. Gardens and paddocks, 
IN ALL 10 ACRES 
Main services. 
FREEHOLD £11,000 


YEOVIL, SOMERSET (8 miles) 


16th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE, 
Completely modernised. 
Four bed., bath., 3 rec.. Main services. 
1', ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,950 


NEAR POLPERRO 
Overlooking a tiny secluded bay. 
MODERN RESIDENCE IN EXCEPTIONAL ORDER 
Seven bed., 2 bath., 4 rec. Double garage. 
ONE ACRE 
Main services. 
FREEHOLD £11,000 OR NEAR OFFER 











WAWERSHAM” E-RETTY & ELLIS, F.a.t. Tel: 28, 


Also at CHESHAM and GREAT MISSENDEN, BUCKS 


CHESHAM BOIS 


SECLUDED RESIDENCE IN 4 ACRES GARDEN AND WOODLAND 
Three rec. rooms, cloakroom, offices, 6 beds., 2 baths. 
Double garage. Outhouses. All main services. Central heating. 
£8,250 


COLESHILL, NEAR AMERSHAM 
VERY CHARMING RESIDENCE 


With extensive views of unspoilt country. 








Three rec. rooms, offices, 5 beds., 2 baths. 
Garage. 1 ACRE 
Main services. S.T. drainage. 
£8,250 


NEAR CHESHAM 


ELIZABETHAN-STYLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
In perfect rural setting. 





Containing 2 rec. rooms, cloakroom, offices, 4 beds., 2 bathrooms. 
Two garages. Main water and electric light. Central heating. S.T. drainage. 
6% ACRES. £11,600 











CAVENDISH HOUSE (CHELTENHAM) LTD. 


ESTATE OFFICES, 48, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. Tel: 52081 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


TO LET UNFURNISHED 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


In a magnificent setting on the Shropshire and Radnorshire Borders within 5 miles of 
Craven Arms Junction with its rail service to London, 





Four reception rooms, 
5 principal bedrooms and 
4 dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms, 3 servants’ 
bedrooms. 


CENTRAL} HEATING. 
INDEPENDENT HOT 
WATER AND PRIVATE 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Garage for 3 cars. Pretty 
gardens. 





Sporting rights over 540 ACRES 
RENT £250 PER ANNUM 








HORSHAM 


SUSSEX KING & CHASEMORE 


With views across 
Bosham Harbour. 
PRIMROSE COTTAGE 
BOSHAM, SUSSEX 
Delightful Cottage Resi- 
dence. Six bed and dress- 
ing rooms, bathroom, 2 
reception rooms, studio. 
Attractive garden. 
Auction November 2, 
1948. 


Tel. 
Horsham 111 





Auctioneers : KING AND 
CHASEMORE, Horsham, 
Sussex (Tel. Horsham 111). 





 HAYWARDS HEATH 
8 miles. Standing high with 
fine views to south. 
Attractive Stone-built 
Residence. 
Eight principal bed and 
dressing rooms, 3  bath., 
5 staff rooms, 4 recep. Main 
water and electricity. Cot- 
tage, garage and stabling. 
Charming gardens and pad- 
dock, in all 10% ACRES 
Sole Agents: KING AND 
CHASEMORE, Horsham, 
Sussex (Tel. Horsham 111). 
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REGent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





BETWEEN REDHILL AND CRAWLEY 
Situate in a splendid residential area near to the station and 
excellent services of local and Green Line buses. 

AN ATTRACTIVE — MODERN 


reception, 4-5 bedrooms (all with basins, h. 
and c.), 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. Garage. 
Well-disposed ovis with a very fine kitchen garden, in all 


with hall, 3 


UT 1% AC 
FREEHOLD ONLY £7,500 OPEN TO OFFER 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,254) 





NORFOLK BROADS 
Splendidly situate with access to the River Waveney, and 
convenient for Great Yarmouth and Beccles. 

A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
containing lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms (each with lav. basin h. one c.). 2 bathrooms. 

Main electricity. Central heating. 
Garage. Stabling. Outbuildings. 





Secluded well-timbered gardens with rose garden. Tennis 
lawn, kitchen a. yr — ete., in all 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ee 

A Cottage nearby could be purch if 

required. 

Age nts: ¢ OSBORN & MERC ER, as above. (18,207) 





NEAR LEIGHTON BUZZARD 
In a secluded position in lovely rural country within con- 
venient reach of Leighton Buzzard about 3 miles, and Luton 
about 8 miles. 

AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Erected about 64 years ago and in excellent order. 
Three reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Company’s electricity and water. 

COTTAGE (at present let). GARAGE 
Partly walled garden, with lawn, flower beds, fruit trees, 
vegetable garden, etc., in all ABOUT 2 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500. EARLY POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,131) 





SUSSEX 
Commanding fine panoramic views of the South 
owns 
Convenient for Haywards Heath, Hassocks, and Burgess Hill. 


A Delightful Georgian Residence 





Standing in park-like grounds approached by a drive 
with 2 lodges at entrance. 
Well-planned accommodation on two floors only, 
comprising lounge hall, 3 a. rooms, billiards room, 
9 bed and dressing rooms (all with fitted basins, h. and c.). 
4 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Gasman s electricity and water. 
Electric passenger lift. 

Garage for 5 cars, stabling and other outbuildings. 
Matured well-timbered grounds with lawns, flower gardens, 
hard tennis court, kitchen garden, lovely fish pool, market 
garden land, pasture, ete., in all OUT 36 ACRES 
FOR SALE AT A MODERATE PRICE 
Joint Agents: Messrs. OOBORN & MERCER, as above, and 
Messrs. T. BANNISTER & CO., Estate Offices, Haywards 
Heath, Sussex. (18,297) 





NEAR GUILDFORD 
Splendidly situate commanding fine views over the surrounding 
countryside. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL ‘MODERN HOUSE 
well planned and in good order. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ain services. Brick-built garage. 
A delightful well laid out garden, inexpensive to 
maintain and extending to ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
F AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,450 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
SUSSEX COAST 
Situate on high ground near Worthing and commanding 
extensive country and sea views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Two reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (2 with basins h. and c.), 
bathroom. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garage. 
Well-stocked garden with tennis court, orchard, 
garden, etc., in al 
ABOUT \% ACRE 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,750 
Agents: OSBORN & M ERCER, as above. (18,266) 
VIRGINIA WATER 
In a splendid position on the edge of the well-known Went- 
worth Estate, near to the station with its first-class service of 
electric trains to Waterloo in under 40 minutes. 

A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
Facing south and secluded in its own grounds. 
Three reception rooms, sun room, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 

2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. Garage. 
Matured gardens with lawns, vegetable garden, etc., 


(18,272) 





kitchen 











in all 


fe] R 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION MAY NEXT 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,274) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


QROsvenor 
1032-33 





CO. TIPPERARY 


Beautifully situated on an eminence overlooking the valley of the Suir and mountains. 


Half a mile from the town of Carrick. 


A CHARMING SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 120 ACRES RICH FEEDING PASTURES 


SELSEY-BY-SEA 


Facing due South. Frequent bus services to Chichester. 


WELL-BUILT THATCHED HOUSE OF PECULIAR CHARM 





PRICE £12,000 


Compact modernised House 
with late Georgian charac- 
teristics. Six bedrooms, 
bathroom, 3. well-propor- 
tioned reception rooms and 
offices. Electric light and 
Company’s water. Well 
laid out gardens. 
RANGE OF MODERN 
FARM BUILDINGS, 


TINGS; GARAGES, 
ETC. 


Salmon and trout fishing 
available nearby. 


Unique opportunity to acquire miniature estate in first-class order. 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 





Three reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
IDEAL FOR USE AS 
QUEST HOUSE 


Thatched garage, well re- 
moved, would convert into 
4-roomed cottage. 
Full-size tennis lawn. Rear 
garden to beach. Seaboard 
frontage, 70 ft.; road front- 
ages (2) of 300 ft. 


A REAL BARGAIN AT ONLY 





LJ ¥ 


£7,000 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Confidently recommended by London Agents : 


RALPH Pay 


& TAYLOR, as above. 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





SOMERSET BETWEEN 
MALLET 


WELLS AND SHEPTON 


A charming Old-World Stone-built House in a lovely unspoilt village. 





1% ACRES. 


Modernized and in excellent 

order. Lounge hall, 3 recep- 

tion rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS & 

OTHER OUTBUILDINGS 

OLD ESTABLISHED 

GARDENS WHICH ARE 
A FEATURE 


FREEHOLD. £7,000 OR NEAR OFFER 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


REGent 2481. 





“GRASSINGTON LODGE,’’ DEEPDENE PARK, 


DORKING, SURREY 


Ideal situation close to Betchworth Park Golf Course and easy walking distance Dorking 


shops and stations. 


Views to Ranmore. 


An attractive and well- 
fitted Modern House 


with 3 reception rooms, 4 
bedrooms (basins), bath- 
room and _ bath-dressing 
room, fine modern kitchen. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE, 


Over % ACRE charming 
gardens. 





For Sale privately or by Auction on November 15 


Joint Sole Agents: ARNOLD & Son, 171, 


L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


High Street, Dorking (Tel. 2201), and 
REGent 2481. 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington 
0152-3 





SUSSEX COAST, 
garden. BEAUTIFULLY 
RESIDENCE, fitted all modern comforts. 
Basins in all bedrooms. Radiators throughout. 
flooring. Sun-bathing roof. Three rec., 7 beds., 
Main services. FR 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


with private foreshore and lovely 
UILT MODERN 
Cocktail bar. 
Parquet 
3 bath. 
EEHOLD £9,000 OR NEAREST. 


beds., 
light. 


bath. 
Own water. 


USSEX. Hailsham 4 miles. 

COMPLETELY MODERNISED COUNTRY RES!I- 
DENCE with HOME FARM of about 60 ACRES. 
perfect order and equipped every comfort. 
Staff flat with bath. 
First-class farm eae. 
HOLD £12,000. VACANT POSSESSION 


Eastbourne 12 miles. CHELMSFORD 7 MILES. 
All in 
Two rec., 7 

Co.’s elec. 


FREE- 


LODGE. 6 beds., bath. Garage. 


and flower beds. 


™ ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE. 
tionally well-built and standing in 1 acre, on main London 
road with very pleasant surroundings. 


LONDON 34 MILES. 
Excep- 


Three rec. rooms, 


Spacious gardens with fruit, lawn 
MUST BE SOLD QUICKLY. FREE- 
HOLD £5,250. POSSESSION. 








GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND HOME FARM 74 
ACRE The whole in superb 


Near Saxmundham. 


condition. In completely unspoilt position. 


Three rec., 6 


ENCHANTING 


services. 





beds., bath h. and c. Main water and elec. COTTAGE. | heating. Telephone. 
Excellent buildings away from house with modern cow- | Stabling. Playhouse. 
shed. Valuable cows, horses, poultry. Lock, stock and | FURTHER 9 
barrel. FREEHOLD £12,000. VACANT POSSES- | £10,500. 

SION SESSIO 


NEAR HASLEMERE, with La ACRES and cote ge. 
OLD D-wo 

restored regardless of cost. Basing | in all bedrooms. All 

Three rec., sun loggia, 6 beds., 


Tennis court. 
ACRES RENTED. 
— MORTAGE AVAILABLE). 


ERKS. 8 miles Ascot. 


LD RESIDENCE 


3 baths. Central 
garages. Greenhouse. 
Perfect gardens. 

FREEHOLD 
POS- 


dressing room, 2 baths. 
with tennis court. 
Fruit and pasture, 
could be had in addition. 


Rose garden. 


POSSESSION. 





CHARMING PERIOD 
HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER. 
rooms, compact offices with maid’s sitting room, 


Three rec. 
7 beds., 


Beautiful and easily kept gardens 
Lawns. 

in all about 2 ACRES. 
RIDICULOUSLY LOW 
PRICE ACCEPTED FOR QUICK SALE. VACANT 


Kitchen garden. 
Two cottages 
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aROavenor 186 GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) : 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SO., W.1 


THE KINGSWOOD ESTATE, LINGFIELD, SURREY 
ONE OF THE FINEST AGRICULTURAL ESTATES IN THE COUNTRY 


THE HOME OF THE CELEBRATED BRITISH FRIESIAN HERD. 

Beautiful district 25 miles south of London. f 
Intensively and expertly farmed for many years. 

THREE FARMHOUSES, 24 COTTAGES. 

Magnificent T.T. and Attested farm buildings including 

cowstalls for 110, grass drying plant, Dutch barn, ete. 

MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY THROUGHOUT. 

The cottages are in excellent repair with inside sanitation 
(8 have baths) and fitted electric cookers. 





a 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.i 


By direction of Horace Hale, Esq. 


The land produces record crops year after year, is in a ring 
fence and is mostly freehold. 


IN ALL ABOUT 500 ACRES 


The whole estate is in hand (except certain cottages let) 
and is in first-class order. 





PART OF THE PEDIGREE HERD 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 7 lots, (unless sold privately), at the Hoskins Arms Hotel, Oxted, Surrey, on Wednesday, December 1, 1948, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. WHEELER, BRILL & JOHN, Scripta House, Oxted. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1 (Tel: GROsvenor 1553). 


THE PRINCIPAL FARMHOUSE 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.lI. 
(EUSton 7000) 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.lI. 
(REGent 4685) 


MAPLE & Co., Ltp. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Near the South Downs, a few miles from Pulborough. 





FOR SALE. FREEHOLD ESTATE OF OVER 300 ACRES 


including 
CHARMING ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
with lounge 20 ft. x 17 ft., sitting room 18 ft. x 12 ft., good dining room, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Garages for 3 cars, stabling, etc. 
Old-world garden. FIVE COTTAGES. 
Farm of 200 ACRES with good farmhouse and necessary buildings. Let on. yearly Michaelmas tenancy. 
100 ACRES of valuable woodland with enclosures cf oak, larch, ash, birch and Corsican firs. 


Full details may be had of the Sole Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1. 








HASLEMERE (Tel: 680) 





DORKING (Tel: 2212) 
EFFINGHAM 
(Tel: Bookham 327) 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


Superb country position completely secluded and no other buildings visible, yet 24 miles 
Haslemere Station. 


CUBITT & WEST oe tod tag (Tel: 5261) 


HINDHEAD (Tel: 63) 





REALLY CHOICE PERIOD FARMHOUSE 
Skilfully restored and in perfect condition, retaining all original features. 


Four bedrooms, bathrooms. 

2 reception rooms, compact 

offices with staff sitting 
room. Aga. 

Part central heating. 
Co.’s services. 
Remarkably preserved 
period barn as drawing 
room with 3 additional bed- 
rooms and bathroom. 
Excellent cottage of 4 
rooms, bath, ete. Double 
garage and stabling. 
Garden, paddock and arable 
land of 184, ACRES 
(Or would be sold without 
cottage.) 





Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (MAY fair 6341), or CUBITT & WEST. 


BRACKETT & SONS 


House Agents, Auctioneers, Valuers _ carve yors 
27 & 29. HIGH STREET, TUNRBRIDGER WELI (Tel. : 1153) 


EAST KENT. THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND. 


About 8 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
INCLUDING A XIVth-CENTURY BLACK AND WHITE RESIDENCE 
enlarged and modernised. Fine oak features. 





Lounge hall, inner hall, 

drawing room, dining room, 

morning room (oak linen- 

fold panelled), & bed and 

dressing rooms, 4. bath- 
rooms, 


Main electricity and water ~~ fh 


Radiators. arena 


Garage. Stabling. Four , |; 
cottages. ne ai ae F 


Gardens in beautiful matur- 


itv. Meadow land. Wood- I, Nf 
land. : : 
10 acres of very productive 
orchard, 





In all about 35 ACRES 


Vacant possession about Christmas 1948 (with exception of one cottage). 
PRICE £27,500 FREEHOLD 
Further particulars of BRACKETT & SONS, as above. 








FOR PRIVATE, RELIGIOUS OR SCHOLASTIC PURPOSES 
HISTORIC ELIZABETHAN MANSION 
‘* BURFORD PRIORY,’’ BURFORD, OXON 


High on the Cotswolds. 
Close to Oxford. 


Modernised and _ entirely 
up to date. 
Ten master, 8 staff bed- 
rooms. 

Seven baths, 5 reception. 
Long gallery (46 x 42). 
PRIVATE CHAPEL. 
FOUR COTTAGES. 
GARAGE, 


beautiful gardens. River 
frontage. 





ABOUT 16.ACRES FOR SALE 


WAY & WALLER 
7, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. MAYfair 8022. 











KENSINGTON 
ONE OF LONDON’S MOST BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSES. 
With every possible labour-saving refinement, this 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
reconstructed under the supervision of an eminent architect, stands in a quiet secluded 
position on the high ground of Campden Hill. 


The accommodation, on 3 
floors, comprises 9  bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 5 
bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms and hall. The com- 
pletely equipped domestic 
quarters on lower ground 
floor include servants’ sit- 
ting room and chauffeur’s 
flat. Garage (2 cars). Well- 
stocked and planned gar- 
den. Central heating on 
panel system. Power to all 
rooms. Electric service 
lift and house telephones to 
each floor. 





Held on a Lease expiring 1997, at a Ground Rent of £40 per annum. 
PRICE £20,000 


Agents: MESSRS. CHESTERTON & SONS, 
116, Kensington High Street, W.8. WEStern 1234. 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


THE BRIDGE HOUSE, ALDHAM, near COLCHESTER 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT COLCHESTER ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 





- — 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





A CHARACTER HOUSE OF JACOBEAN ORIGIN 
WITH A LATE GEORGIAN FRONT 


Contains 3 reception rooms, 8 bed an dressing rooms. 
2 bathrooms, good domestic o’fices. 


Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. 
Stabling for 3. Garages for 2. 


Delightful grounds and paddock bounded by the river and 
intersected by mill stream with 


WATERFALL AND SWIMMING POOL. 





ABOUT 6 ACRES 


Illustrated particulars from Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, Auctioneers, as above. 


CENtral FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
aetaininad AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


Convenient for Newmarket, Ely and Cambridge. 


MODERNISED 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE WITH THATCHED ROOF 








Telegrams: 
‘Farebrother, London” 





Set back and approached by semi- 


circular carriage drive. 


Lounge, hall, 4 rec., cloakroom, 
7 bedrooms, 2 baths. 


CENTRAL HEATING, 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
¥, ACRE GARDEN. 
BOSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 
(Subject to contract.) 





For further particulars: 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel. CENtral 9344. 








[AWKHURST, Telephone : 
HAWES ST =~ GEERING & COLYER = yayghint’: 
and at ASHFORD, KENT: RYE, HEATHFIELD and WADHURST, SUSSEX 


THE GROVE, HOOE, SUSSEX 
} mile village. 4 miles Bexhill-on-sea. 
THIS FINE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


Contains lounge hall, 3 
large reception rooms, Three reception rooms, 5 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, principal bed and dressing 
2 attie bedrooms, good rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 


tonpon MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY eviprorp 


By direction of the Executors. 
Situated in the most superb position in southern counties. 


BRYONY HILL, Hambledon, Near Godalming, Surrey 


Beautifully appointed Country Residence possessing ch-racter and great charm 











domestic offices. guests’ rooms, 2 servants’ 
Central heating. Main elec- bedrooms. 
tricity. Good water supply. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Garages. Capital farmery MAIN WATER. 
with standing for 42 cows. CENTRAL HEATING. 
2 cottages. LODGE and 2 COTTAGES. 


Delightful but inexpensive 
grounds with lake, 6 acres 
fruit, remainder arable and 

pasture. 

she 4s ? In all 113 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. 6 country cottages, in lots. Also 2 smaller residences. 

To be Sold by Auction at Bexhill on November 18, at 3 p.m. 
Illustrated particulars and conditions of sale of Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JOHN BRAY 
AND Sons, 1, Devonshire Place, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex (Tel.: Bexhill 14); Messrs. 

GEERING & COLYER, ‘Hawkhurst, Kent (Tel.: Hawkhurst 218). 





STABLING and GARAGE. 

Terraced gardens of excep- 

tional beauty, paddock and 

woodland in all about 
7 ACRES 


Vacant Possession. 





For Sale by Auction in November (unless previously sold). 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. WM. Woop Son & GARDNER, Crawley, Sussex (Tel. 
Crawley 1); Messrs. MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY, 8, Quarry Street, ‘Guildford (Tel. 


2992/3) 














H. G. CANTY & PARTNERS = "439" 
° . 4819 
NAPIER HOUSE, 24-27, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
BETWEEN QUILDFORD AND GODALMING 
South side of the Hog’s Back. Guildford 44 miles. Godalming 3 miles. On a bus route. 
RP Rg Surrounded by commons and 
private estates. 
MODERN GEORGIAN 
HOUSE 





Architect designed. Perfect 
order. 8 beds, 3 baths, 3 well- 
proportioned reception rooms. 
Main electric light and water. 
Central heating. Basins 
in bedrooms. Garage.  Five- 
roomed cottage. Outbuildings. 
Unusually beautiful gardens. 
Freehold for Sale with about 
4', Acres. Possession by 
arrangement. 





Sole Agents: H. G. CANTY & PARTNERS, 24-27, High Holborn, W.C.1 (HOL. 4819). 








Telephone 468 NIGHTINGALE & LEE BEXHILLon-SEA 
(2 lines) 26 HIGH ST.. TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT Sussex 


MiID-SUSSeX, NEAR MAYFIELD 
South of Tunbridge Wells, and within easy reach of Eastbourne and South Coast Resorts. 
One of the most delightful y 
small Tudor Houses in 
this unspoiled part of 

Sussex. FREEHOLD 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, kitchen, inglenooks, 
polished oak floors. 

Land from 1 to 23 ACRES 
as required. Well-drained 
soil on rock sub-soil. Trout 


bert 
To be sold by private SB yED 


fishing available 
treaty. 


Further particulars from the Tunbridge Wells Office as above. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


GQROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. rr 





WEST SUSSEX. BETWEEN HORSHAM AND 
GUILDFORD 


In delightful rural country within easy reach of main line station. 


A CHARMING SMALL PERIOD HOUSE 


most picturesque aj pear- 
ance. Six bed and di ssing 
rooms (4 with bas.as), 3 
bathrooms, hall and 2 
excellent reception rooms. 
Model domestic offices with 
servants’ sitting room. 


All main services. Central 
heating throughout. 
Ample outbuildings. Two 
garages. Children’s play 
room. 


Beautifully laid out gardens, 
paddock and woodland. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 10 ACRES (VACANT POSSESSION). 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: Witson & Co. 23, Mount Street, W.1 


perfectly appointed a’ d of 





Executors’ Sale. 


SURREY. BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 


The most perfect position in south of England. 600 ft. up magnificent south views to 
Downs. 


A VERY CHOICE ESTATE OF OVER 90 ACRES 
including a_ very _ fine 
modern residence with 9 
principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, also 
secondary and staff rooms, 
fine hall, 3 reception rooms. 
Main electricity and water. 


Central heating. Gardens 
of exceptional beauty. 


Trout pools and swimming 
pool. Garages. 


Four cottages. 


Farmery. 





Training stables with 22 boxes. Parkland, paddocks and wood: 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


ee 








Telegrams: Jarvis, 
Haywards Heath 


Tel: 700 line) = SARVIS & CO. 
FAVOURITE MID-SUSSEX DISTRICT 


Within a few miles of Haywards Heath with its unrivalled train service. 





A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF A GENUINE EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Amid delightful surroundings on outskirts of picturesque village, high up with open views. 


Grounds and_ park-like 
lands. 


The accommodation, on 
two floors only, comprises 3 
reception rooms, games 
room or nursery, 7 or 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, ser- 
vants’ sitting room, etc. 


Main electric light and 
power. Main water. Central 
heating. Fitted wash 
basins. Esse cooker. 
Double garage. Stabling. 
Hard tennis court. Lake. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 161, ACRES 


Personally inspected and strongly recommended by the Agents: Jarvis & CO., 
Haywards Heath. Tel. 700. 


- 


Est, DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE 23; 


STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


550 ft. up on the outskirts of a pretty village. 
Hunting with the Beaufort; golf at Minchinhampton. 


FORTY ACRES, AVENING 





A small modern 
Cotswold Residence 
Perfectly equipped and of 
great charm. Hall, lounge 
33 ft. x 18 ft., dining room, 
4 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, attic bed- 
room, self-contained maids’ 
suite of sitting room, 2 bed- 
rooms and bathroom. Model 
domestic offices. Basins in 
all bedrooms. 
Central heating and main 
electric light and power 
throughout. 
Cottage, garage and out- 
buildings. 





Pretty grounds, vegetable and fruit gardens. 
Three enclosures of pasture land and small orchard. In all about 11 acres. 
To be Let Unfurnished on Lease at £200-£250 per annum, according to terms. 
Freehold might be sold at £10,000. 








RESIDDER & CO.,77 South Audley St.,W.1 


GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.”’ 


EW FOREST. Near Burley. CHARMING MODERN CHARACTER 

RESIDENCE, in excellent order. Hall, 3 reception, 4 bathrooms, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms. Main services. Central heating. Aga cooker. Three garages, 
stabling. Cottage. Inexpensive gardens, kitchen garden, 2 greenhouses. 234 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £12,000. Strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (13,936) 


QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE. 50 ACRES 

ORNWALL. 383 miles Bodmin, 7 Wadebridge, 6 miles sea. DELIGHTFUL 

STONE-BUILT CHARACTER RESIDENCE. Hall, 4 reception, 3 bath., 4 
principal and 5 secondary bedrooms, attics. Electric light, central heating, telephone. 
Garage, farmery, flat, entrance lodge. Lovely grounds intersected by trout stream. 
Walled kitchen garden, pasture and arable land and woodland. Inspected and strongly 
recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,945) 

£9,500 20 ACRES 
EREFORDS. 23 miles town and station, 600 ft. up in beautiful country. Delight- 
ful STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE with quantity of modern oak and in excel- 
lent condition. Halls, billiard room, 4 reception, 3 bath., 12-16 bedrooms. Main 
electricity. Central heating. Telephone. Garages, stabling. Cottage. NATURAL 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS, easily kept spacious lawns. SMALL LAKES WELL 
STOCKED WITH TROUT, ornamental waterfalls, kitchen garden, glasshouse, 
paddock and wood.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (13,673) 
£8,500 2%, ACRES 
HERTS. In delightful village, 2 miles station (easy daily access London). PIC- 
TURESQUE OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE, with oak beams, open fire- 

places. Hall, 3 reception, bath., 5 bed. (2 h. and c.). Main services, central heating, 
telephone. Garage and outbuildings. Attractive gardens. Greenhouses, extensive 
kitchen garden, paddock. Strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (23,164) 














ROBERT DUFF & PARTNERS 
6, THE PANTILES, ELMERS END STATION, BECKENHAM, KENT and 
127, HIGH STREET, BECKENHAM, KENT 


WEST WICKHAM 
DELIGHTFUL DETACHED RESIDENCE 
In first-class area near Park Langley Golf Course. 
In perfect condition throughout with 
Three large bedrooms, 2 spacious reception rooms, excellent easy-work kitchen, modern 
bathroom. Really recommended. 
FREEHOLD £3,500 (Folio 731) 


BECKENHAM 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN CORNER DETACHED RESIDENCE 
n best residential area. 
Extremely well planned on two floors. Five bedrooms all with hot and cold wash 
basins, 2 large reception rooms, hall-lounge, hall cloakroom. Wood-block flooring 
throughout ground floor. Excellent kitchen quarters. Central heating. Large built-in 
garage. Large secluded grounds with many fruit trees, etc. 
FREEHOLD £5,250 


BECKENHAM 
DETACHED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
Situated in best residential area midst delightful country and park surroundings. 
With grounds of approximately 1% ACRES 
Accommodation comprises 6-8 bedrooms, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, cloakroom, excellent 
kitchen quarters. Good cellars. Garage. Delightfvl well-kept grounds. 
RECOMMENDED AT £6,500 FREEHOLD (Folio 486) 


Telephone: Bec 7078 and 6481. Office Hours: 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. Open all the WEEK-END. 
Agents for modern properties in Beckenham, Bromley, West Wickham, Shortlands, 
Shirley and Districts. 























CROWE, BATES & WEEKES 


183, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD. Tel. 62781. 
And at Bridge Street, Guildford and High Street, Cranleigh 


PERFECT SETTING IN RURAL SURREY 
6 miles south of Guildford, close to favourite village. 

A FINELY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM 
Lounge hall and 3 splendid 
reception with oak floors, 
sunroom. Excellent offices 
with staff room. 7 bed- 
rooms (5 with basins), 3 

fine bathrooms. 





Company’s services. 
Central heating. 
Excellent garages and out- 
buildings. 

27 ACRES 

The gardens enjoy perfect seclusion and glorious views. 


Swimming pool, tennis lawns, farm land. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 











ALFRED J. BURROWS, 
CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS 


ASHFORD (Tel. 327) AND CRANBROOK (Tel. 2147), KENT 


KENT—Between Ashford and New Romney, Rye and Hastings 
Ashford Station 54 miles, 84 miles New Romney, wonderful position on crest of hill. 
The Freehold Residential, Sporting, Agricultural and Timbered Property 

THE BURNT OAK ESTATE, ORLESTONE 
Attractive Residence, 
BURNT OAK HOUSE 

Four reception, 4 principal 

and 2 staff bedrooms, 2 

bathrooms and offices. Main 

water and electricity. 

Central heating. Modern 

drainage. Two staff cot- 

tages. Two excellent horse 

boxes. Garage. Gardens 
and grounds. 

VACANT POSSESSION. 

Agricultural and accommo- 

dation lands. Six cottages, 

and well-timbered sporting 
woodland, in all about 
300 ACRES 








Auction in Blocks or Lots at Ashford, Kent, on Tuesday, November 9, 1948, 
at 3 o’clock (unless previously sold). 
Particulars (1/- each) of the Solicitors: Messrs. JAQUES & Co., 8, Ely Place, Holborn 
Circus, E.C.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH AND 
Sons, Ashford and Cranbrook, Kent. 
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23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


ONLY 4 MILES WEST OF THE CENTRE OF 
BRISTOL 


Intersected by the main roads to Weston-super-Mare (16 miles) and Clevedon (8 miles). 
FREEHOLD IN LOTS 
A fine Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Estate (part of the Ashton Court 

Estate) including 
THE CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
Completely modernised. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 11 bed and dressing rooms. 
rooms. Cottage. Lovely gardens 12% A ES 
The well-known Long Ashton Golf Course (18 holes) 143 ACRES 
: Fine dairy and mixed holding, ‘‘ Gatcombe Farm,’’ with gentleman’s house, 
223 ACRES 
Four Excellent Farms of 34 to 95 Acres 





By direction of The Trustees of the Royal Alexandra School. 


SURREY 


In delightful open country about midway between London and Brighton. 
Horley 34, Redhill Junction 5. 


Reigate 34 miles, 


As a whole or in Lots, the important Freehold Property known as 
THE DUXHURST ESTATE 
including, as a lot, a group of domestic and administrative buildings especially adapted 
as a home for over 100 children with staff, together with playing fields extending to 
21 ACRES 
a large house converted for similar or residential use, also in its 
own grounds. 
. , : ; DUXHURST FARM, a dairying and mixed farm, extending to 135 ACRES (including 
7 Small holdings. Accommodation lands. Attractive keeper’s house, and 214 acres of the valuable woodlands) and several attractive houses and cottages, many of the lots 
valuable woodlands and plantations, being offered with VACANT POSSESSION. 
pradicepictrepeini xh longdimcennees THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 181 ACRES 7 
For Sale by Auction (unless sold privately meanwhile) at The Grand Hotel, 
Bristol, on Friday, November 26, 1948, at 2.30 p.m. For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots in November (unless previously sold 
Solicitors: OSBORNE, WARD, VASSALL, ABBOT «& Co., 41, Broad Street, Bristol 1. privately) by JOHN D. WOOD & CO., and WELLER, SON & GRINSTED. 
Auctioneers: GEO. NICHOLS, HUNT & Co., 59, Broad Street, Bristol 1; WILLIAM Solicitors: GARD LYELL & Co., 47, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 (Tel.: MONarch 4833) 


“ GATCOMBE COURT” 
3 bath- 


SIDLOW MANOR, 








COWLIN & SON, a ay Princess Vic toria. Street, Clifton, Bristol 8; JOHN D. Woop Auctioneers: WELLER, SON & GRINSTED, 86, Woodbridge Road, Guildford, Surrey 
D Co ., 23, Berkeley Square, London, wks (Tel. 3308/9), and Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 

BETWEEN MAIDSTONE AND MIDDLESEX PAINSWICK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

TENTERDEN Staines about 34 miles. Waterloo about 30 mins. journey. Stroud 34 miles, Gloucester 64 miles, Cheltenham 9 miles. 


Tenterden 6 miles. On bus route. 


CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE WITH MARKET 
GARDEN 


Station 14 miles. 


Jacobean Oak-beamed Residence with Georgian addition. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 5 principal and 3 staff bedrooms. 


Bathroom. 


All in excellent order. 
Six heated greenhouses. 


Kitchen with Aga cooker. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER AND GAS. 
HEATING. 
Range of garages and outbuildings. 
Orchard and market garden. 
BUNGALOW COTTAGE. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3), ACRES 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


CENTRAL 


a a a 


(11,654) 





To be Let Unfurnished. 





AN ATTRACTIVE ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE 
Formerly the home of a noted R.A, 


Containing fine old oak and 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 
reception rooms, kitchen. Main water. Garage. Lovely 
tithe barn. N’ icely timbered gardens and about 42% ACRES 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


Three reception rooms, 7 


TO BE LET 





RUTLAND 
Close to a village, 10 miles from Stamford. 
AN EARLY STUART STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garages. 1% ACRES 
Further paddocks probably available 
One cottage and possibly another could be had. 
ON LEASE FOR SEVEN 
POSSIBLY LONGER 


Agents: Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 





A BEAUTIFUL OLD COTSWOLD MILL HOUSE 
carefully preserved and completely modernised, 
Four principal, 2 secondary, 2 staff bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
lounge hall, drawing and dining rooms, modern offices, staff 
sitting room. Central heating. Co.’s water. Main electricity 
and gas. Charming gardens and grounds. Mill stream. 
Kitchen gardens, garage. Two cottages (one let). 
IN ALL 5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Strongly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: BRUTON 
KNOWLES & Co., Albion Chambers, King Street, Gloucester, 


bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


YEARS, 











(31,244) London, W.1. (51,963) and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (73,298) 
PARSONS, WELCH & COWELL Kaling |, HETHERINGTON & SECRETT ®*cpasteia 
129, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, KENT. (Tel. Sevenoaks 3636) 19, STATION PARADE, GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. Tel. 2004" 





SEVENOAKS 


Delightfully situated close to the Wildernesse and Knole Park golf courses. 
A MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Perfectly appointed and in 
excellent order with accom- 
modation on two floors 
only. 6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, lounge hall, 
cloakroom, excellent offices, 
maid’s sitting room. 


PARTIAL CENTRAL 
HEATING. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 





Attractive well timbered 
garden of 1% ACRES 
(inexpensive of upkeep). 


To be Sold by Auction on Tuesday, November 23, 1948 (unless previously sold 
by private treaty). 
Illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers: PARSONS, WELCH & COWELL, 129, High 
Street, Sevenoaks (Tel. Sevenoaks 3636). 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


In heart of Green Belt between Beaconsfield and Chalfonts, near village and station. 


ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE LAVISHLY MODERNISED AND 
RE-EQUIPPED 


6 beds., 4 prin. 

bathrooms, staff wing of 

4 beds and _ bathroom, 
model kitchen quarters. 


Four rec., 


Oil burning central heating. 


With 40 ACRES incl. 
model cowhouse and dairy, 


or just with 8} acres of 
glorious gardens. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 





MAIN SERVICES. 


IN PERFECT ORDER. 


HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I., Beaconsfield (Tel. 
Cross (Tel. 2094), and at Ealing, W.5 (Tel. 2648/9). 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: 249), Gerrards 











ASCOT 
Tel. 2 & 969 


SUNNINGDALE 
Tel. Ascot 63 & 64 


CHANCELLORS & CO. 


ASCOT, BERKS 
Within few minutes’ walk of buses. 





Close to the famous Heath and Race Course, 


Extremely well ap- 
pointed attractive Coun- 
try Residence on 2 floors. 
Eight bedrooms (4 with 
basins), 3 bathrooms, 4 re- 
ception rooms. Central 
heating with ‘“Cerac’’ 
boiler. Oak floors, Esse 
cooker. Built-in radio. All 
main services. 
Garage with room over. 
Delightful inexpensive 
grounds. Hard tennis court. 
Pretty woodland walks. 


Price only £5,000 for Crown Lease. Might be Let Unfurnished. 





Nearly 4 acres. 


Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 





ASiey a To be let unfurnished from January for about two years. Exquis- 

ppoi and b tifully furnished modern Residence. Five principal 
bed pom 3 dressing sosens, day nursery, 4 bathrooms, 2 staff bedrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Central heating throughout. All services. Garage 2 cars. Stabling for 3. Beautiful 
grounds —_— 2% ACRES.—Confidently recommended by Sole Agents: CHANCELLORS 
AND CO., as above. 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 
SMALL MANOR HOUSE IN BERKS 


Easy reach of Ascot, Reading and Henley. 


1%, 





Three fine sitting rooms, 

cloaks, maid’s room, 7 bed- 

rooms, dressing room and 
2 bathrooms. 


Co.’s electricity and all main 
services. 


Large garage. Lovely gar- 
den and small paddock, 
under 2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £8,500 





as above. 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CoO., 





N OLD-WORLD CHILTERN HOUSE. Between Aylesbury and High Wycombe. 
About 200 years old and in excellent condition. Three sitting, 5 bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom. Co.’s electric ity and all main services. Esse cooker. Stabling, 
garage, ete. Delightful garden about an acre. FREEHOLD. By Auction in Novem- 
ee offers invited of not less than £6,250.—WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., 
as above. 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I, 


LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 5 2 eee a “ 


WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 


H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 





By direction of E. T. Parker, Esq. SALE ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, 


HAMPSHIRE 


Two miles from Hambledon, 16 miles from Winchester, 20 miles Southampton, 14 miles Portsmouth. 


The important and most attractive 
Freehold Residential Property, Stoke 
Wood House, near Hambledon. 


Beautiful, well-kept pleasure gardens with 

lawns, rose garden and rockeries. Kitchen 

garden. Paddocks. The whole extending to 
an area of about 


Situate in the Meon Valley district amidst some 
of the most undulating country in the county 
and commanding delightful and extensive views. 


234. ACRES 


Vacant Possession of the residence, gardens, 
grounds, bungalow and outbuildings on com- 
pletion of purchase; the pair of cottages and 
the entrance lodge are occupied by employees 
on service tenancies. The paddock is let. 


Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, entrance hall, servants’ sitting room, 
cloakroom, excellent domestic offices. 
Own electricity. Good water supply. Garages. To be Sold by Auction at the Royal Hotel, 
Southampton, on Wednesday, November 3, 
1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold 

privately). 


Stabling. Outhouses. Farmery. Two cottages. 
Bungalow. Entrance lodge. 





Solicitors: Messrs, LAMPORT, BASSETT & HISCOCK, 46, The Avenue, Southampton. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH 


THIS BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE 
Adjoining Parkstone Golf Course and facing due south, in the finest position on the South Coast. 





Commanding exquisite views over Poole Harbour and the Purbeck Hills. 


’ Drawing room, dining room, lounge, billiards room, 6 bed- 
rooms, 4 bath-dressing rooms, 7 secondary bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen and usual offices. 

CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


The magnificent grounds, which cost the late owner over 

£200,000 to create, include: Italian, Dutch, Japanese, 

desert ind water gardens, the whole extending to approxi- 
mately 11% ACRES 


TWO ATTRACTIVE LODGES. 
TWO MODERN COTTAGES. 


Vacant Possession of the whole on completion of 
purchase. 


PRICE £35,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


WEST SUSSEX COAST SUSSEX. LEWES 4 MILES 


Occupying a delightful semi-rural position within a stone’s throw of the sea, two minutes’ Occupying a charming unspoilt rural situation, 1 mile Cooksbridge Station and 2 miles 
walk from local shops and omnibus route to Goring Station and Worthing (about 4 miles). Plumpton Station with electrified train services to London 46 miles. Brighton 10 miles. 








. Most attractive modern The most attractive 
Detached Freehold modernised Residence 
Residence is brick built with slated 


“Red Roof,’’ 
Fiorida Road, Ferring 
occupying a corner position 


roof and cream-washed ele- 
vations. It is V-shaped and 
planned around a small 


facing south and com- 


courtyard. 
‘eed 4 bedrooms, tiled 2 bath- 


Five bedrooms, 


athroom, sun balcony, rooms, lounge, dining room, 
dining room, charming cloakroom, kitchen, 4 w.c.s. 
lounge, cloakroom, well- Large attic room suitable 
equipped kitchen. Part for conversion. Spacious 
central heating. Integral domestic offices. Double 
garage. All main services. garage. Useful outbuild- 


The grounds include a large ings. Main electricity and 
secluded lawn with flower water. Modern cesspool 
beds and a_ productive drainage. Pleasant gardens 
vegetable garden. comprise lawns, flower beds, 
VACANT POSSESSION herbaceous borders. 





Two frvit cages and several fruit trees. 
In all about 1% ACRES 
PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


To be Sold by an (unless previously “oe Hotel, Worthing, Paddock. 


Thursday, November 25, 1 


Solicitors: Messrs. Hopwoop, MOTE & LEEDHAM-GREEN, 1, South Square, Gray’s Inn, 
London, W.C.1. Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel. 6120. 








SALE ON THURSDAY NEXT. 
Eminently suitable for private occupation, or for use as a School, Institution, Convalescent Home, Private Hotel, or Country Club (subject to planning permission being obtained). 


PARKSTONE, DORSET 


A GENTLEMAN’S VERY WELL APPOINTED COUNTRY TYPE RESIDENCE 


' In a glorious setting, with magnificent views over Poole 

Harbour to Brownsea Island and the Purbeck Hills. 

Only 3} miles from Bournemouth and about 2 miles from 
Poole. 


The imposing, commodious and modernised Freehold 
Residence 
“BELMONT COURT,” ASHLEY ROAD 
(five minutes’ walk from the well-known Constitution Hill 
vicw point). The accommodation on two floors comprises: 
Spacious hall, cloakroom, 3 excellent reception rooms, 
winter garden, sun loggia, complete domestic offices 
including 2 staff sitting rooms, 8 principal and 2 secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

,Also “Belmont Court’’ Cottage. 
Double garage. St abling. Two greenhouses. Summer- 
house. Main electricity is laid on to the residence. Co.’s 
gas. Main water and drainage. Delightful ornamental 
garden grounds with spreading lawn. Also kitchen garden 

with numerous established fruit trees. 


The whole extending to an area of just over 54% ACRES. Vacant Possession on Completion of the Purchase. 
To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on Thursday, November 4, 1948, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. PHmLIP EVANS & INSLEY, 24-26, Westover Road, Bournemouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; also at 
Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 








44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 


Telegrams: 
“‘ Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 























ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


1948 


865 
OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 








Strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel. 


SOUTH CORNISH COAST 


In the lovely Looe district. 
BEAUTIFUL MARINE RESIDENCE 
Facing due south, enjoying panoramic land and sea views. 


Hall, downstair cloakroom, 2-3 reception rooms, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, model offices. 


cO.S ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER AND WATER. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. INDEPENDENT HOT WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GOOD GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
Beautiful terraced grounds with lawns, kitchen garden, etc. 


IN ALL ONE ACRE. FREEHOLD £10,500 


Adjoining farm of 150 acres might be sold. 


.: KENsington 1490. 


c.4 





VIEW FROM THE TERRACE AT FRONT OF HOUSE LOOKING 
SOUTH TO THE SEA 


Extn, 806). 








Auction November 16 (if not sold privately). 


NODDYSHALL, MERSTHAM, SURREY 


Only 20 miles from Town, enjoying lovely views over unspoilt 
country. 


PICTURESQUE OLD CHARACTER 
RESIDENCE 


In which modern comforts have been installed without 
spoiling any of the charming period features. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 


CO.’S SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
DRAINAGE, 


Pleasant terraced gardens. 
ABOUT 1% ACRES. FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


bathrooms. 
MODERN 


GARAGES. 


Solicitors: Messrs. Youna & Co., High Street, Longton, Stoke-on- Trent. 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. 





c.2 


Extn. 809) 





ONLY £8,850 
Between OXTED & WESTERHAM c.3 


500 feet up with extensive views over lovely country. Easy 
reach station (Victoria 40 minutes), buses pass the drive. 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, oak floors 


and fitments. 
CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER AND WATER. 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGES. EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 
Charming gardens, hard tennis court, etc. 


ABOUT 1%, ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 





SURREY HILLS c.4 


Private gateway to golf course. Forty minutes London. 


WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Three reception, 6 bed. (h. and c.), 2 bath. 
CO.’S MAINS. 

Aga cooker. Independent hot water. 
CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE FOR 2. 
Inexpensive garden, tennis court, kitchen garden, etc., 
IN ALL ONE ACRE 
ONLY £8,250 FREEHOLD 








Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
c.3 


In a beautiful district about 3 miles from the market town of 
East Grinstead. 


A CHARMING COUNTRY PROPERTY 





Lounge, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing, 2 bathrooms. 
CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 

COTTAGE. 2 GARAGES. USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
Lovely gardens with lawns, kitchen garden, also meadow 
land and productive orchard. 

IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 
1490. Extn. 807). 











IN THE WOKING - CAMBERLEY - SUNNINGDALE TRIANGLE 


Amidst lovely country surroundings facing heathland, on bus route, and seated in finely timbered and shrubbed grounds of about 11 ACRES, with drive approach (about 30 yards). 


Exceptional opportunity to acquire a 
COMPACT COUNTRY HOUSE 


planned on TWO FLOORS ONLY, with numerous’ labour- 
saving fittings, including automatic gas boilers for central 
heating and domestic hot water, model offices with stain- 
less steel sinks, Aga cooker, cupboard units, and several 
wall power plugs for food mixers, coffee grinder, etc. 
Six bedrooms, sewing room, 3 luxury bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion, hall, cloakroom with mirrored walls, self-contained 
maid’s accommodation off the model offices with sitting 
room, bedroom and third bathroom. Picturesque grounds 
with lawns, rose garden, tennis court, specimen trees and 
shrubs, which afford complete seclusion, exceptionally well- 
stocked kitchen garden, orchard, soft fruit, asparagus beds, 
etc., paddock, about 11 ACRES 
TWO COTTAGES, GARAGES AND STABLING, USE- 
FUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
CO.’S WATER, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


PRICE £11,750 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 8-9, Station Approach, West Byfleet, Surrey (Tel.: Byfleet 149), or 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 


(KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806). 





c.4 
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SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


& ROMSEY 





CHARMING GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 
In delightful setting with lovely views. 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 PRIN- 
CIPAL AND 2 SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 
38 BATHROOMS, EXCELLENT DOMESTI( 
OFFICES. 
AGA COOKER. 





WINTERBOURNE STOKE, WILTSHIRE 


10 miles north-west of Salisbury. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


GARDEN AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
51, ACRES 


INCLUDING FINE BEECH COPSE. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


PRICE (subject to formal contract) £9,000 
Sole Agents: Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury (Tel. 2491—3 lines), and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 


nial 
and at RINGWOOD 








LACY SCOTT & SONS 


HATTER STREET. BURY ST. EDMUNDS. Tel: 43 & 692 





WEST SUFFOLK. FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


DELIGHTFUL — 
PRESERVED 15t 
CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Fully modernised. Three 
reception rooms, billiard 
room, lobby with hand- 
basin and w.c., usual dom- 
estic offices, 4 principal 
bedrooms and 2 others, 
2 bathrooms and 2 dressing 
rooms. 


The house, moated on three 

sides, is surrounded by an 

old-world garden. There is 

also a cemented swimming 
pool. 

With this is offered 4 COTTAGES and about 83 ACRES fertile arable and pasture land 
The farm buildings include an exvellent Scandinavian-type pig house. 
PRICE £13,000 
Owner would consider selling the house and 12 acres of land. 

For full particulars appiy: Lacy Scott & Sons, Hatter Street, Bury St. Edmunds. 
(Tel. 43 and 692). 





A. COBDEN SOAR & SON 
25, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1, AND BATTLE, SUSSEX. 
Tel: Abbey 7107 (3 lines) and Battle 395 (2 lines). 





Details of the following and of other attractive Properties now available in 
the southern counties will be dispatched upon request. 





USSEX. Near the charming old-world towns of Battle and Rye. A pleasing 
residential property ideally suited as a private Nursing Home, School or similar 
institution. Six main and 4 secondary bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, service suite of 4 rooms, 
3 charming reception rooms, cocktail lounge, ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloakrooms, 
excellent domestic offices. Lodge and double garage. Most attractive partly timbered 
grounds EXTENDING TO OVER7 ACRES. FREEHOLD WITH IMMEDIATE 
VACANT POSSESSION. In excellent order throughout and superbly fitted. 





SUSSEX. CHARMING OLD FARMHOUSE, pin buildings and over 230 

ACRES. The house affords 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 spacious reception rooms and 
good domestic offices. Two cottages. Now being efficiently farmed and in the market 
for the first time in 20 years for purely private reasons. 





USSEX. With nearly 100 ACRES. “LORDINE COURT,’’ EWHURST. Five 

principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 spacious reception rooms and study, usual 

domestic offices. Compact farm and garden buildings) FREEHOLD WITH 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION £11,000 OR NEAR OFFER. 














Tel. €86 CLAUD AUSTIN, F.V.1. 


A HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER 
Between Henley and Reading. 


HENLEY-ON- 
THA 


MES 





Eight bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception. 


Aga Cooker. Co.’s services. 


Beautiful grounds of 2 acres 

with tennis lawn and 4% 

acre field (optional). 3 
greenhouses. 2 garages 


BARGAIN PRICE 
£8,500 FREEHOLD. 
Immediate possession. 





Tel: And at ASHTEAD 
NORTH STREET, LEATHERHEAD 

LITTLE BOOKHAM, SURREY. A UNIQUE COUNTRY PROPERTY 

Carefully modernised and converted into two completely self-contained cottages. 
Total accommodation com- 
prises: 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
modern domestic offices. 
Large barn converted into 
double garage, workshop 
and 4-roomed cottage. Main 
gas and water (electricity 
available), modern drainage. 

1 acre. 
For Sale Freehold. 
Vacant Possession. 


ARNOLD & Son, North Street, Leatherhead, (Tel. 3494/5) and at Ashtead and Dorking. 














MID-WAY BETWEEN WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORD 
A MAGNIFICENTLY BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
In beautiful rural surroundings. 
Five reception rooms, 9 prin- 
cipal and 7 secondary bed- 
rooms, all fitted with lav. basins 
(h. and c.), 3 bathrooms. Com- 
pletely modernised domestic 
accommodation. Central heat- 
ing everywhere. Main electricity 
and telephone. Excellent water 
supply. Garages. Stabling. 
Well-timbered grounds and 2 
paddocks, about 8% ACRES. 
The whole is in wonderful 
decorative and structural con- 
dition. It has been brought up 
to date regardless of cost. 
Is most suitable for occupation as School, Country Club, Hostel, or Institution. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
‘Agents: WALKER, LLOYD & HILL 
84, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton, Staffs. Tel. 23247/8. 











12 miles Birmingham city centre. 4 mile Lapworth (main London line) railway station. 
he heart of Warwickshire. 


“LAPWORTH COURT,’’ OLD WARWICK ROAD, LAPWORTH 


A stately Freehold Country 
Residence containing lounge 
hall, 3 charming entertaining 
rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, 
handsomely appointed billiards 
room, modernly appointed 
bathroom, splendid _ self-con- 
tained domestic quarters, 3 
staff bedrooms, ete. Beautifully 
laid out gardens with entrance 
lodge and land extending to 
over 4% acres with VACANT 
POSSESSION. Price £6,500 


LEONARD CARVER & co. 
30- 32, WATERLOO STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Central 3461. (3 lines) 
Telegrams: *« Auctions, Birmingham.” 





ek ee ee ee 








GORDON PRIOR & GOODWIN 


9, STONE BUILDINGS, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C.2 (HOLborn 4526/7). 





By order of Trustees. 


CAERNARVONSHIRE 
THE IMPORTANT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND 
SPORTING PROPERTY 
GLYNLLIVON PARK, 1,021 ACRES 
Comprising an imposing mansion, home farm, secondary residence, woodlands and 
thirteen cottages. 
Situate 5 miles from Caernarvon with ready access to the sea shore. 

The Mansion comprises 10 reception rooms, 48 bedrooms, 8 dressing or sitting rooms, 
9 bathrooms, complete and extensive domestic offices. G: arages and stabling. 
HOME FARM 589 ACRES. WOODLANDS 298 ACRES. 13 COTTAGES. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
Agents: GoRDON Prior & GoopwIn, 9, Stone Buildings, London, W.C.2. ° 











DOUGLAS SMALLWOOD & CO., F.a.1. 


3, UNION STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
URGENTLY WANTED TO PURCHASE 


AGRICULTURAL or SPORTING ESTATES 
of UPWARDS OF 1,000 ACRES 
within 70 miles Birmingham 
FOR AMERICAN AND OTHER INVESTORS 











Owners’ and Agents’ particulars treated confidentially 





DOUGLAS SMALLWOOD & CO., F.A.|I. 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Land Agents, 
3, UNION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Tel. MIDLAND 1031 (3 lines) 
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OVERSEAS PROPERTIES 








BAHAMAS 


Own or rent a modern beach home with your own private beach. 





TYPICAL OF HOUSES OFFERED FOR SALE OR RENT 


Luxurious private estates 
or simple cottages. 


Town and Waterfront 
apartments. 


Private Islands and 
agricultural acreage. 


HAROLD G. CHRISTIE 
Real Estate, 309, Bay St., 
Nassau, Bahamas. 


Cable: Christland. 








ERMUDA. In _ residential area, very 
B attractive — Residence. Living 
room 30 x 16, cedar doors, sills, etc., fireplace; 

: large bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, tele- 
‘none room. Basement 35 ft. with bathroom, 
jundry, playroom. Attic for storeroom, ete. 
Covered verandah 30 x 10. } acre grounds. 
El. wired throughout. H. and c. water. Price 
§12,650.—F urther particulars apply: P. P. C 
WALKER, St. Kilda House, Brixham, Ral 


RITISH WEST INDIES, JAMAICA. 
B Huntley Park, unfurnished, suitable for 
hotel; 14 bedrooms each with bath, hot and 
cold running water. Electricity main. Eleva- 
tion 1,100 feet; six miles from own beach. 
Delightfully cool throughout year.—Apply 











THOMSON, a uae Park, Brown’s Town, 

Jamaica, B.W.1. 

pAMAica. To rent or lease. Major por- 
tion. Self-contained Country House, 

furnished; all modern conveniences; in beau- 

tiful surroundings. Average temp. 70.— 


Apply, Country House, Devon P.O., Jamaica, 
B.W 5 








KENYA. ” well-equipped Coffee and Fruit 
farm having a total of 330 acres. 25 miles 
from Nairobi on a tarmac road. Stone house 
and well developed garden overlook a beautiful 
view. Watered by a good permanent river 
with a waterfall. Nett profit 1947 £1,500. 
Price £12,000. Apply for further particulars 
of the above or other well recommended prop- 
erties in Kenya showing good financial returns 
to COLBURNS LTD., Land and Estate Agents, 
Box 1922, Nairobi, Kenya. Cables: Colburns. 


ENYA. Residential Building Sites for sale. 

Situated amid the beauties of Mount 
Kenya and the Aberdares, and bounded by the 
Nairobi and Amboni rivers, both of which are 
trout streams, these ideal residential sites are 
20/25 acres each, and all together comprise an 
exten nsive estate, spreading over well-wooded, 
undulating country at an altitude of 6,000 ft. 
All sub-divisions are served with good roads 
and the main Nairobi—Nanyuki road passes 
through the property. They are served with 
water mains and electric light i is being installed. 
Distances: Nyeri, 12 miles; Nanyuki, 24 miles; 
Nairobi, 100 miles. A hostel has been built 
which can accommodate prospective buyers 
whilst they are inspecting the property, and 
this will later be converted into a club. This 
faces the prospective polo ground, and tennis 
and other sports will be provided. A pack of 
hounds is being started in the vicinity and it 
is well suited for horses. This Estate is suit- 
able for those who wish for a fine open-air life. 
Game abounds on the slopes of the mountain 
and in the district generally. The soil is good 
and suitable for vegetable growing, poultry, 
ete. Price £600 to £1,200 according to site.— 
Write Box No. 719, c/o WALTER JUDD, LTD., 
47, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2, or in 
Kenya to DALGETY & Co., LTD., Nairobi, or 
other Nairobi Agent. 


KENYA COLONY. 











3 hours car Nairobi. 

English climate. 1,300 acres suitable 
wheat, oats, barley, dairying, English fruits. 
Well-built stone house, watered by dams and 
2t-in. pipeline from mountain stream. Alti- 
tude 8,000 ft. to 8,500 ft. Magnificent views. 
10 per cent. proposition. 50 good milking 
cows, 300 good Romney Marsh sheep. Price 
£21,000.—ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN AGENCY, LTD., 
Box 255, Nairobi (Airmail). 


KENYA COLONY. Molo 150 miles Nairobi. 

On rail, shooting, fishing, golf, polo 
nearby. 1,600 acres all excellent grazing. 
5-600 acres under wheat, 6-8 bags per acre 
anticipated. Watered by dams and springs. 
Excellent house, full range farm buildings, 
silos, ete. Electric light and water to house. 
120 good dairy cattle. Tractors and very 
complete plant. £32,250.—ANGLO-AUSTRA- 
na AGENCY, LTpD., Box 255, Nairobi (Air- 
mail), 











oeage HIGHLANDS. Delightful Estate 

of 1,500 acres on slopes of Mt. Kenya, 
height 7,300 ft. Abundant water and timber. 
Good farm and buildings. Attractive well- 
furnished House, 3 rec., 8 bed and dressing 
Tooms, 4 bathrooms. All modern con- 
veniences. Electric light. Lovely gardens. 
Magnificent views and ideal climate. Price 
£27,000.—For further particulars and photo- 
graphs apply Box 1073. 





NATIONAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 
LTD., 63-4, Gracechurch Street, London, 


E.C.3, established in Jamaica, British Hon- 
duras, Trinidad, Barbados, Windward and 
Leeward Islands, has Plantations, Farms, 


Residences, Hotels and Guest Houses for sale. 
As examples: — 

IN BARBADOS. For sale, modern two- 
storey House, 3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, servants’ quarters. Garage. 
Mains water and electricity. In high-class 
residential district. Standing on 9 acres of 
cultivated land. Price freehold £6,500. 


IN JAMAICA, BLUE MOUNTAINS. 
For sale, beautiful Property 350 acres. Mod- 
ernised House, 2 bedrooms each with bath- 
room. Bungalow with 3 bedrooms in grounds. 
Perfectly situated. Well cultivated growing 
variety crops. Price freehold £9,500. 

IN JAMAICA, MONTEGO BAY. For sale, 
House well situated in high-class district, 
6 miles from Montego Bay. Two large recep- 
tion rooms, 2 bedrooms, bathroom, servants’ 
quarters. Garage. Delco electric plant. 
Standing on 10 acres well-fruited land looking 
out to sea across bay. Price freehold, furnished, 
including new refrigerator, £10,000.—For fur- 
ther details apply: NATIONAL BUSINESS 
AGENCY, LTD., West Indies Department, 
63-4, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
MANSsion House 4922. e 





HODESIA. List of all available Farms, 

Houses, Land and Small Holdings avail- 
able, together with personal advice concerning 
the Colony on application to KILNER 
ESTATES, P.O. Box 1160, Salisbury, S. 
Rhodesia. 








10 DE JANEIRO. 
Beautiful small 


"Island of Paqueta. 


‘ e Property in a unique 
situation. Close to sandy beaches. Five bed- 
rooms, modern bathroom with 2 showers, 2 


reception rooms, modern kitchen. Staff 
accommodation with 3 rooms, shower and w.c. 
Beautiful garden with small bathing pool. 
Freehold £6,000 to include some contents. 
Furnished rental, 10 iw: weekly.—Highly 
recommended by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, F.V.A. iy 
Sunninghill, Berks. Ascot 818 (3 lines). 





st. ANDREW, JAMAICA, B.W.1. 

hold Property for sale. Registered title. 
Approximately 7 acres, with 8-apartment 
House and dairy appliances. Suitable for 
building houses. Surveyors estimate 30 lots. 


Free- 





£6,500. Deeds may be seen in London.— 
Further particulars: LAWRENCE D. Rosk, 
Ludgate House, Ludgate Circus. 

OUTHERN RHODESIA. SHACKLETON 


AND LIDDELL offer a Day and Boarding 
Nursery, fully staffed and equipped, 44 miles 
from Sa! isbury, showing a nett profit of £400 
per month. Price £20,000.—Details from 
SHACKLETON & LIDDELL, Box 1562, Salisbury. 





SOUTHERN RHODESIA. A magnificent 

Ranching proposition of 31,000 acres fully 
fenced and only 45 miles from Salisbury, with 
three permanent rivers, tobacoo barns and out- 
buildings is offered at £2 per acre. 3,000 head 
of cattle at valuation.—For details apply to 
SHACKLETON & LIDDELL, P.O. Box 1562, 

Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 





© OUTHERN RHODESIA. SHACKLETON 
AND LIDDELL, of P.O. Box 1562, Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. House, Land and Estate 
Agents, have a comprehensive list of Farms, 
Houses, Businesses and Building Sites for 
sale. Inquiries, which will be treated promptly 
and courteously, are invited. 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. ‘Batane- 

FATHER & CLOETE (Alphen Estate 
Agency) would appreciate inquiries from 
intending immigrants and settlers requiring 
information or advice in regard to the purchase 
of Farms or Properties. Both principals are 
actively engaged in farming operations on a 
large scale.—Proprietors: H. F. J. BAIRNs- 
FATHER, H. A. C. BAIRNSFATHER CLOETE 
(Member of Institute of Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers of South Africa). Auctioneers, 
Property Consultants, Estate Brokers and 
Agricultural Advisers, Specialists in Farm 
Properties. Address: ‘‘Alphen,’’ Constantia, 
Wynberg, Cape Province, S.A. Telephone 
and Cable: Alphen-Wynburg. 
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AUCTIONS 


18, Semaphore Road, Quildford, Surrey 

Freehold Detached Residence in excellent 

order, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 reception 

rooms, bathroom, all main services. Garage. 

Excellent well- stocked garden. For Sale by 
Auction on November 9. 
WALLIS & WALLIS 

146-7, High Street, Guildford (Tel. 

and at Lewes. 


“BEGGARS ROOST,’ NR. NEWBURY 
Beautiful modern Residence in faultless con- 
dition throughout. For sale, about 2 miles 
from shopping centre and main line station. 
High up with panoramic southern views over 
miles of country. Four good bedrooms (each 
with fitted basins, etc.). Tiled bathroom, hall 
with oak strip floor, 2 reception rooms, cloaks 
(h. and ¢c.) and really good domestic offices. 
Two garages. Attractive garden. Main services. 
Vacant possession. A real sun trap with light 
and airy rooms. Auction November 11 if not 
sold. A. W. NEATE & 
Estate Agents, Newbury. 


TO LET 


HEREFORDSHIRE-MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE BORDER. To be let furnished, 
pee old-world Manor House, 2 reception, 
-5 bedrooms; modern conveniences; recently 
bah Patron throughout. Some domestic help 
available. Main line train service. Trent 
fishing, hunting with Monmouthshire.— 
Write, Box 1076. 
IVIERA, Sainte-Maxime. 
Spacious furnished 
surrounded by balcony. 
water. Lounge, 
Box 1075. 


UPPER | BOURNE, END. Attractive 
Country House, 27 miles from London, 
in the Georgian style. Panelled drawing room, 
dining room, study and morning room, 5 bed- 
rooms, day and night nursery, kitchen and 
usual offices. The house furnished throughout 
with antique and modern furniture. Beautiful 
pleasure grounds of over an acre, including 
hard tennis court, orchard, large garage and 
washdown. Gardener available. Annual rent 
£365. Details and photographs on application. 
—Box 1081. 

EST COUNTRY. To let, Furnished 

Flat of 6 rooms, 3 large, kitchen and 
bathroom. Main water and electricity. Self- 
contained second floor. With productive gar- 
den, best fruit trees. }~ mile market town. 
£250 p.a. Garage, stabling, pig styes, squash 
court, implements and cultivator on arrange- 
ment.—Box 1078. 


WANTED 


IDLAND OR SOUTHERN COUN- 
TIES. For two ladies, Cottage, Lodge, 
Bungalow, rent or buy. Reasonable. Would 
give part-time secretarial or light duties.— 


Box 1080. 
FOR SALE 


ATH (NEAR). Freehold modernised well- 
appointed Country Mansion and 15 acres. 
Main accommodation, 10 bedrooms, 4 rec., 
3 bathrooms, kitchen, scullery, dairy. Gar- 
dener’s Flat 4 rooms, bathroom. Stables, 
garage for 3, lodge cottage, stone outhouses. 
Tennis court, lawns, orchard, walled garden. 
£12,000, near offer.—SONGHU RST & GITTINS, 
15, Castle Street, Exeter (Tel. 2543). 
ENBIGHSHIRE. Welsh property for 
sale. Lovely old Country Cottage, all 
modern conveniences, 3 bedrooms, fishing. 
£2,000.—Box R.45, LEE & NIGHTINGALE, 
Liverpool. 
East DEVON. 3} miles equidistant Exeter 
and Honiton. Beautifully situated Resi- 
dential Property for sale with 2 cottages and 
about 6 acres. Modernised Residence contains 
3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, ete. Main electricity, central 
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Winter months. 

self-contained Flat 
Cent. heat. H. and c. 
dining room, 3 bedrooms.— 






































heating. Good outbuildings include 3 loose 
boxes, 2 stalls, garage, etc. Possession. Free- 
hold £12,000 (more land possibly obtainable). 
(Ref. D.5536). Also a 
M!D-DEVON. 24 miles from F Exeter and 
16 from Crediton. Small Country Estate 
comprising exceptionally comfortable fully 


modernised Residence containing 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, billiards room, 10 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main electricity, central heating, 
own water supply. Charming grounds (easy 
to maintain), woodland and pasture about 
30 acres. Lodge. Garage and stabling. Home 
Farm with 4-bedroomed house, good buildings 
and 222 acres of good land. A small holding 
of 63 acres and another of 18 acres producing 
a rental of £190 per annum. Possession of 


residence, lodge and 30 acres. Freehold 
£25,000. Inspected and recommended. (Ref. 
D.5270).—Details from RICKEAR™, GREEN 
AND MICHELMORE, Estate Agents, Auctioneers 
and Valuers. Offices: 82, Queen Street, 
Exeter. Tel. 3934 and 3645. Telegrams: 
ole sonric,’ * Exe ter. 


LENCOR, co. KERRY. Let or sell, 

two- -storey slated Dwelling-house (5 
rooms), out offices, 89 acres, overlooking 
Ceragh Lake. Exquisite surroundings. Free 
angling, rough shooting. Hotel adjacent. For 
sale, Bungalow and garden at Ceragh Lake 
—FILEY & Sons, Auctioneers and Agents, 
Killorglin, Co, Kerry. 


ORFOLK. 
man’s 
rooms, 


Unspoilt country. Gentle- 
Residence, 3 reception, 8 bed- 
3 bathrooms, servants’ flat. Good 
stabling. Walled garden. 72 acres park and 
woods. Three cottages. Freehold £14,000; or 
would let furnished with shooting over 300 
acres.—Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 


NORHAM ON TWEED. For s: ule, Shores- 
wood Farm, containing about 840 acres, 
with good farmhouse, and eight cottages, 
subject to tenancy.—Further particulars from 
DEES & THOMPSON, Solicitors, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne. 


HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 
Delightful Detached Leasehold Residence 
(960 years unexpired) on three floors. Large 
entrance hall, lounge and dining room divided 
by folding doors to convert into one large 
room, Six bedrooms. Attractive garden and 
detached garage. £12,000 or near offer. 
Immediate possession.—Box 1079. 
ATCH END, MIDDLESEX. 





Three mins. 


stn. and 35 mins. Victoria, Charing 
Cross. Non-basement modern Detached 
House. Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting 


rooms with parquet floors, hall. Radiators. 
Kitchen. Good garden. Garage. Vacant pos- 
session. Freehold £4,500.—Apply: FARNHAM 
AND COIGLEY, 9, Kensington Church Street, 
W.8. WES. 0042/3. 

ENLEY, SURREY. in really exceptional 

condition. Delightfully situated Country 
Residence secluded yet 10 mins. walk from 
station. Perfectly maintained in 14 acres 
delightful grounds. Eight bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 spacious reception. Garage and 
stabling. Many features including oak panel- 
ling. Immed. poss. £8,000.—ELLIS Copp, 
210, Upper Richmond Road, 8.W.15. PUT- 
ney 4534/5. 








SALISBURY. In a high and secluded 
situation, enjoying extensive views. 
Gentleman’s Residence, in Georgian style, 


extremely well built. Accommodation com- 
prises: Entrance hall, cloakroom, study, 
lounge, dining room, excellent domestic offices. 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, dressing room, 
Double garage. Outbuildings. Garden and 
grounds of about 3 acres. Two valuable 
building plots.—Agents: MYDDELTON AND 
Masor, 25, High Street, Salisbury. Tel.: 
Salisbury 4211/2. 
SNEYD PARK, BRISTOL. Gentleman's 
Residential Property of medium size stand- 
ing in matured gardens about }? acre in extent, 
with ample garage accommodation and 
superior entrance lodge. Select and favourite 
position adjoining Durdham Downs. Excel- 
lent repair. Partial central heating. Hot- 
water circulation. Model level kitchen. Price 
£12,000; no ground rent.—Full particulars 
from Joint Sole Agents: CHAPPELL AND 
MATTHEWS, F.A.1., 151, Whiteladies Rd., Clifton, 
Bristol, - JOHN E. PRITCHARD AND CO., F.A.L., 
F.R.L.C.S., 82, Queens Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
re WATER. A comfort- 
able old-fashioned Residence having un- 
restricted views of Southampton Water and 
shipping, containing on two floors, 3 reception 
rooms, billiard room, 14 bedrooms, cellarage 
and usual offices. Central heating. Electric 
light. Main water. Extensive detached out- 
buildings, summer houses, etc. About 7 acres 
of garden and matured grounds with extensive 
road frontages.—Price and particulars from 
the Sole Agents: WALLER & KING, 17, Cum- 
berland Place, Southampton. Te lephone 4545. 
SOUTH WALES. Seven years’ lease. Large 
modernised Georgian House in 4 acres 
private ground. Beautifully kept lawns and 
gardens facing south, outbuildings and green- 
houses. Immediately overlooking estuary. 
Superb views of attractive village and unspoilt 
country. Secluded. Very reasonable terms.— 
Apply: R. CHOWEN, 12, Oak Hill Park, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
STURMER, | ESSEX. 2 miles Haverhill, 
Suffolk. Georgian Residence with hall, 
3 reception rooms, 5 principal and 2 secondary 
bedrooms, bathroom, W.C. Main electricity. 
Old-world gardens, orchard and lawns 24 acres. 
Stabling, garage and outbuildings. Vacant 
possession, together with cottage (as let). 
Price £6,000 or near offer. Pasture of 1} acres 
also available.—Further particulars and order 
to view from CHAS. BOARDMAN & SON, 
Auction and Estate Agents, Haverhill (Tel. 6), 
Suffolk 
USSEX. Near Storrington. Situate in a 
very delightful position at the foot of the 
South Downs, within 8 miles of Worthing, 
15 miles of Brighton and 1 mile of Washington 
village. Well-appointed Country Hotel offered 
as going concern. Accommodation: 8 bed- 
rooms (7 fitted h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, g/f 
cloakroom, lounge 26 ft. x 18 ft., dining room 
and annexe, study or writing room, office, 
kitchen and scullery. Three garages. Part 
central heating. Detached timber-built Cot- 
tage with large bed-sitting room, kitchen, 
bathroom, w.c. E.l. and power. Approx. 
24 acres of attractive garden. Vacant posses- 
sion. Price freehold £15,000 or near offer. 
For further particulars, photographs, and 
appointment to view, apply: Messrs. JORDAN 
AND COOK, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
33, South Street, Worthing. Tel.: Worthing 
700, and at Littlehampton. i laien 
WELSH SPA (famous). For sale, fully 
furnished as a going concern, Private 
and Residential Hotel about 700 ft. above sea 
level. Excellent sporting facilities. About 50 
bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, large dining room, 
3 lounges, full-size billiard room, smoke room, 
etc. Ample and well-fitted domestic offices. 
Freehold £28,000.—Particulars of JAMES 
Stytes & WHITLOCK, 7, Newhall Street, 
Birmingham 3. Tel.: COLmore 4050. 
west DORSET. Agricultural Estate for 
sale. Area 1,478 acres. Eight farms let 
to tenants. Attractive village. Good rough 
shoot. Vacant possession of principal house and 
sporting rights.—Apply: SANCTUARY AND SON, 
Chartered Land Agents, Bridport, Dorset. 


FOR EXCHANGE 


ID-SUSSEX WITH WEST COUNTRY 

(exchange). About summer 1949. Six 
bedroomed modern House in rural surround- 
ings, easy reach main Southern Electric, on 
bus route. Slightly larger house required, 
suitable two families, with sea or estuary 
view, reach of good boys’ school. About 
2 acres, only small part being cultivated, 
remainder fruit trees and rough land. Area 
desired: Isle of Wight or further west, or 
alternatively Colchester-Ipswich area.—Please 
reply to JARVIS & Co., Estate Agents, Hay- 
wards Heath. Tel. 700. 
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An all-electric heat-storage domestic unit @ Two 
ovens, grill, hot-plate, simmer-plate @ A _ constant 
supply of hot water @ Fully automatic 24 hour service. 


Thermolux harnesses electricity to your service. 
> Completely labour-saving, this Heat-Storage cooker 

provides full cooking facilities. In addition the 

special water-heater model gives ample hot water 
~ to the household. 


~- 


This precision product is of gleaming enamel with 
polished surfaces that are easily cleaned. The 
* Heat Accumulators’ make heat instantly available, 
at correct cooking temperatures, at all hours of the 
day and night. 


ymN 
Dlhermelux 


Full details of these exclusive Heat-Storage Units from Approved Thermolux Agents or from 
Thermo-Cookers Ltd., 77 Gt. Peter Street, Westminster, $.W.| Telephone : Whitehall 7233 


















AGE-OLD CEREMONY 


— New Style 


“Crossing the Line” is 
celebrated with traditional 
trimmings on the Short 
flying boat. The “‘ victim” 
looks very happy about 
his situation—he knows 
he can clean up in the 
well-appointed washroom, 
have a drink in the cock- 
tail bar, and then relax 

“=. in the roomy cabin. His 
memories of his first “‘Crossing”’ will be 
= the pleasant ones always associated with 
= Sfiying-boat comfort. 


THE LAST LEG 


On the promenade deck, one of the 
Solent’s stewards is pointing out 
places of interest on the last leg to 








Johannesburg. In a flying-boat there 
is an unrestricted view from every 
window of the panorama below. 


SHORT FLYING BOATS are fiying all over the globe. By 
B.O.A.C. from Great Britain to Australia, Africa, India and the Far 
East. In Australasia T.E.A.L., in Scandinavia D.N.L., and in South 
America A.L.F.A., and C.A.U.S.A. are using Short flying boats, too. 
Your travel agent will give you details. 


Ss he pr The first manufacturers of 
or AY aireratt in the world 


SHORT BROTHERS AND HARLAND LTD., QUEENS ISLAND, BELFAST 
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Fine 
EXAMPLE ... 


The lovely old Derby figure on the 
right is only one of the many fine 
examples of 6ld China on display 
at the Wildman shops. These, along 
with such other examples of work- 
manship as Antique Furniture, 
Gem-set Jewellery, Old Silver or 
China, are worth considerable 
amounts to-day. Providing the 
quality is good, Wildman Brothers 
will gladly advise you with re- 
gard to the value of such items. 


WILDMAN BROTHERS 


Buyers and Sellers of Rare Antiques 
80 Princes St., 54 George St., EDINBURGH 
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~~ PEREZ 


THE CARPET SPECIALISTS 


‘Had I been rich, ah me! how deep had been my delight 
in matters of the soul, in poetry and music and pictures, 
and above all, in the colours of rich carpets ...” 

from “ Hassan” by James Elroy Flecker 


Poor Hassan! But today the house of Perez offers a princely 
choice of Oriental rugs and carpets for purses considerably 
lighter than those of the Caliphs of Bagdad. 


a a 


97 New Bond Street, London, W.| 
MAYfair 7008 ; 
162-168, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 jah as 
KENsington 9878/9774 h its i 
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4 expected a letter from you this mormung, but there wasnt one, 


sol re-read the last two. Dali 


love you so utterly that every 


time the post is late 1 am convinced that you have been runover, 
and noone dares totell me! Sometimes 1 think we ave ton happy. 
Now that 1 know you love me, all the duties of life become pleasures 
and without your love no pleasure is imaginable. Tike 


A LOVE-LETTER is you, speaking from 
the heart. It need not be long. One page, 
one single line, may express your per- 
sonality in a way that, to one other, 
is more welcome than volumes from 
an=«ne else. 

Every letter you write is your am- 
bassador. To your sweetheart or your 
mother, to your dearest friend, write 





simply, from the heart. And just as 
carefully as you select your words, so 
you select your stationery. There is no 
better note-paper, and none better- 
looking, than Basildon Bond. It makes 
writing, and reading, a pleasure. It does 
you credit! Its quality has remained 
extremely high, its price remarkably 
low. Ask for Basildon Bond by name. 


LETTERS THAT COUNT—COUNT FOR MORE ON 


BRITAIN’S MOST DISTINGUISHED NOTEPAPER 











| A Century of 
| Bookstall Service 


on November ist, 1848, W. H. Smith & Son’s first 
railway bookstall opened at Euston. More Smith’s 
bookstalls soon opened in all parts of the country and 
a visit to Smith’s became a necessary part of any 
journey. 

Although they look with pride upon a hundred years 
of successful bookstall service, W. H. Smith & Son 
look also to the future, anxious to provide better ser- 


vice than ever for the traveller at Smith’s bookstall. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


1500 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES 


Issued by W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
































DUNLOPILLO 
The original 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., DUNLOPILLO DIVISION (DEPT. CL) 


LATEX FOAM 
MATTRESS 





RICE LANE, WALTON, LIVERPOOL, 9 
AND 19/20 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.|! 
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The fable of the well-dressed man 


A Visitor from another land once exclaimed in admira- 
tion at the spartan way of life he found in a certain isle. 
‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘I fear you must despise the superior 
elegance of my attire!’ His hosts discreetly forbore to 
point out that his suit had come from their own best 
tailors, his sword from their own armourers, his hat 

















and boots from their native hatters and cordwainers. 
They wisely preferred things that way round. 


Britain’s best merchandise is the quality of her 
manufacture, which is still the envy of other 
nations. TI is busily selling British skill in the 
Sorm of wrought light-alloys, precision steel tubes, 
bicycles, ski-sticks, electrical equipment and auto- 
mobile parts. Every dollar which can be made 


that way is needed, and every softer coin. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 
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New throughout — from radiator to rear light — new 
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within wheelbase. Aerodynamic streamlining. Gear ; 
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The New M ORRIS SIXornp) | 
Every feature of this new luxury car is superlatively P| 
engine of é 


overhead-camshaft 
Gear change on 
Independent 


Powerful 
high performance. 
One-piece front seat. 4 
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designed. 
exceptionally 
steering column. 


front springing. 
the price moderation that MORRIS production methods 


alone make possible. 


% The New MORRIS MINOR su) 


The New Morris Minor completely revolutionises 
all previous ideas on small-power luxury motoring. 


It has most of the advanced technique of the larger 
Mono construction; 





models, and detail refinements too. 
independent springing. Seats within wheelbase. Easy 


control. High safety factor. More leg room and seat width. 
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MISS MARY BAILEY SOUTHWELL 


- Miss Mary Bailey Southwell, the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bailey Southwell, of Frentham, Johannesburg, 
is to be married to the Honourable Piers St. Aubyn, the second son of Lord and Lady St. Levan, of St. Michael’s 
Mount, Marazion, Cornwall, at Johannesburg on December 8 
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NATIONAL MUSEUMS 


HE Report of the Standing Commission 
on Museums and Galleries for 1938 out- 
lined a nine-year programme of rebuilding 
and development already sanctioned by the 
Treasury. Alas, not only are those plans un- 
realised to-day, but the fullness of the cultural 
heritage, to use the words of this year’s Report, 
has now been denied to the public for nearly 
a decade. Not only are many of the ravages of 
war still unrepaired, but a new programme of 
re-arrangement and development must be 
found which takes account not only of needs 
unrealised ten years ago, but of the country’s 
straitened circumstances and lack of adequate 
building resources. It is scarcely surprising that 
fewer desigas for new wings and blocks and 
other enlargements should now be proposed, or 
that more than usual emphasis should be laid 
by the Commissioners on relations with the 
public, and plans for taking the greatest possible 
educational advantage of the national treasures 
while they remain in their present homes. The 
new proposals, in their very modesty, convey 
a tacit rebuke to insensitive Government depart- 
ments, and to those in authority who still allow 
those departments to occupy undamaged 
museums and galleries for administrative pur- 
poses. Fortunately, the cloud has a silver 
lining : war-time precautions were so successful 
that to-day we need not lament the loss of great 
numbers of priceless exhibits. At the same time 
the war damage to museums and art galleries 
amounted to well over a million and a quarter, 
and another £200,000 has already been spent in 
repairs essential to re-opening. Repair work is 
now two-thirds complete, but the reconstruc- 
tion of buildings partly or totally destroyed has 
still to be begun. 

There is unlikely to be serious criticism of 
the abandonment or modification of the 
“Kensington” policy of segregation which 
anticipated the removal of the unrivalled 
ethnological collections at the British Museum 
to a new specialised museum on the Exhibition 
estate. The Trustees have, by now, come to the 
more prudent conclusion that it will be wiser to 
retain them in the same area as the other 
archeological collections. They have, on the 
other hand, decided that their problems at 
Bloomsbury will be simplified by the removal of 
the library to an adjoining site. This will pro- 
vide one more outstanding architectural feature 
for the university and “‘cultural’’ enclave which 
so many planners have foreseen, and will, at the 
same time, enable use to be mide of technical 
improvements impossible in the original build- 
ing. Lessons have also been learat from modern 
American practice with regard to newspapers, 
and the new microfilm library which it is pro- 
posed to erect at Hendon will be the first 
specially designed building of its kind in Europe. 

Readers of Country LiFe do not need to 
be told why the acquisition of Ham House and 
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Apsley House as adjuncts to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum marks so great a step in the 
right direction. The forthcoming publication of 
a scientific periodical from the National History 
Museum, and of a descriptive catalogue of the 
National Portrait Gallery, are moves of another 
character which will be of great assistance to the 
ever-growing public which thirsts for more 
knowledge of the nation’s collections. 


OCTOBER 31 


HE firelight flickers up and down, 
And all the room is still and dumb, 

As if it waited, breathlessly, 

For someone who must surely come. 
And at my window-pane I hear 

A sound, as of a gentle hand 
That beckons me into the dark— 

A traveller from that distant land ! 
And I can cheat my weary heart 

That on this night, of all the year, 
The one I love has come to me 

To tell me I am still most dear. 
But though I hear I dave not rise, 

And speak the words I long to say, 
Lest I should find that tender hand 

Is but the wind-stirred creeper spray ! 

CHRISTOPHER SOMERS. 


NATIONAL TRUST FINANCES 


NLESS membership increases, the accounts 

of the National Trust (42, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W.1) will show a deficit next year, Mr. 
E. Holland Martin, the treasurer, has told its 
supporters. These number only about 7,000. In 
other words, some 230 people alone in every 
million support a service which the whole 
population can enjoy and, for the most part, 
accepts unthinkingly as a State service. In order 
to encourage membership, Mr. Dalton, in 1946, 
offered to contribute a pound for pound grant 
from the Exchequer on the increase. So far, 
that offer has not been implemented and, 
despite its obvious advantages, it is in. many 
ways highly desirable that the Trust should not 
be subsidised and consequently liable to control 
by the State. Hitherto it has existed as a 
voluntary association intermediate betwcen 
private and public ownership of property, but 
independent. Its annual budget on revenue 
account is around £140,000, on capital account 
(including the value of properties) about 
£2,000,000. Now it is faced with incurring a 
decade’s delayed expenditure on the main- 
tenance of properties. Unless the income from 
membership can be doubled, there seems no 
alternative to the Trust’s having to ask the 
State for a grant. 


FIELD SPORTS 


I. have received more comments on our 

recent leading article on field sports than 
we can find room to print. Two representative 
Ictters appear in our correspondence columns 
this week : as the others (including one each from 
the National Society for the Abolition of Cruel 
Sports and the League Against Cruel Sports) 
concentrate on two main points, we think we 
can, without unfairness, summarise them here. 
The first point is that foxes are ‘deliberately 
preserved by the hunts.” If this means that 
cubs are hand-reared and then turned down 
where wanted (and we suspect that that is what 
some at least of our correspondents do mean), 
the statement is quite untrue. The practice was 
not uncommon in earlicr days, but it is now, to 
the best of our knowledge, dead. Preservation, 
in the sense of not shooting or trapping foxes, 
and leaving the hunts to deal with them, con- 
tinues mvure or less according to the district 
concerned, but there are many people who 
would maintain that trapping is more cruel than 
hunting, and shooting less effective. The second 
point is that the promoters of the Bill (or some 
of them—fvor they are apt to play off one 
organisation against the other) are not opposed 
to shooting and fishing. ‘‘There has been no 
change of front,” writes Mr. E. G. Barlow, 
secretary of the Socicty. Yet the Society’s 
avowed object is to demand the suppression of 
all forms «f killing for sport, and the League 
now apparently disowns its pamphlet, This 
Cruelty Called Sport, which it admits ‘‘caused a 
certain a nount of dissension’? among its mem- 
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bers because of its extreme views. This move. 
ment apparently possesses the courage ©! only 
some of its convictions. 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE EMBELLISHED 

DAY’S unveiling of the 


“YRAFALGAR 
"| memorial busts to the two great admirals 
reopened for Londoners their principal forum in 
a guise that is the first instalment of a brighter 
capital. It is ten years since Sir Edwin Lutyens 
designed the new fountains as part of the 
national memorial to Jellicoe and Beatty. Their 
busts by Mr. Charles Wheeler and Mr. William 
McMillan, respectively, were intended by him to 
have been part of the fountains, standing on the 
parapet wall of the lower basin of each, facing 
Whitehall. There, though possibly dwarfed by 
the ninety-foot jets of spray, they would have 
had a significant setting, whereas they are quite 
lost against the north terrace wall of the Square, 
beyond a dazzling flower-bed. The fountains 
themselves, with their gay Millesian bronze 
tritons by the sculptors of the busts, need to be 
seen when the waters are playing, for their 
subtle forms are conceived primarily to-be set 
off by and to display cascading spray. But 
are the coloured lights really a good thing? At 
present thcy strike one as crude compared to the 
sombre golden and black poetry of London night. 


HEALTHY HERDS 


HEN the Duke of Norfolk spoke about 

the Animal Health Trust he gave a 
striking figure for the loss the country incurs 
through animal diseases of various kinds. He 
estimated the annual loss at £60 million, which 
is roughly one-tenth of the total value of our 
agricultural output. We already have Govern- 
ment stations, such as Compton, in Berkshire, 
where useful work is being done towards per- 
fecting control measures for mastitis and other 
troubles that take a heavy toll in the dairy 
herd, and the Ministry of Agriculture has its 
research station at Weybridge, where vaccines 
are prepared and research carried out on foot- 
and-mouth among other diseases. The Animal 
Health Trust, which now has a 900-acre farm 
in Huntingdonshire, seeks to develop positive 
measures to maintain animal health. Large 
sums to finance work on equine and canine 
problems are being provided by the racing 
community and dog lovers, but the domestic 
farm animals so far lack such generous sponsors. 
The Royal Agricultural Society and the N.F.U. 
subscribe to the Trust, but another £150,000 
a year is wanted, and for this the Trust is look- 
ing to pedigree breeders, and indeed all those 
who earn their living directly or indirectly 
through farm stock. 


CALLING FORE 


HE non-golfer who is taken to watch a 

game on a crowded course, especially a 
narrow one on which outgoing and incoming 
players are apt to meet, is generally impressed 
by his personal peril and expects to see people 
being hit at any moment. And, on the whole, it 
is remarkable that there are so very few 
accidents as there are. Occasionally, they do 
happen, however, and one at Workington has 
lately been the subject of an action heard at the 
Carlisle Assizes. The circumstances were 
unusual in that the unfortunate plaintiff, who 
obtained damages for the loss of an eye, was hit 
by a ball played by his own opponent. A good 
deal turned on whether the defendant had called 
“‘Fore”’ before, or after, playing his stroke, and 
the judge decided that the warning cry had been 
given only when it was seen that the plaintiff 
was in danger and just before the ball struck 
him. The French motor driver who is involved 
in an accident is prone to regard his statement 
“ J'ai corné, Monsieur’’ as a justification for any 
subsequent occurrence, and some golfers take 
the same view of ‘‘ Fore’”’; but clearly a warning 
to be of any use must give the other party 
reasonable time to be on his guard and get out 
of the way. It would be impertinent to com- 
ment on a case without knowing all the facts, 
but prima facie it seems odd that one player 
should be so far in advance of the other as 
apparently happened in this case. There was 
probably some good explanation of his breaking 
a general rule of conduct on the course. 
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TARBERT CASTLE, EAST LOCH TARBERT, ARGYLLSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


HENEVER one looks this autumn one is 
W reminded that there is a most bountiful 
and quite exceptional crop of hedgerow 
berries and nuts, which one was taught to believe 
is the result of Nature’s food planning and her 
foresight in laying in a plentiful supply of rations 
for animal and bird life in the hard and bitter 
winter tocome. In this part of the country not 
only are all berries far more numerous than I 
have ever seen them before, but the holly berries 
were fully grown and bright red before the end of 
September, which is most unusual. However, 
I recall so many autumns when berries were 
markedly plentiful that were followed by 
quite mild winters that I do not think one 
need be apprehensive about the future. 

The oak trees in my garden this year 
have one and all such an enormous crop of 
acorns that when they fall they will have to be 
removed from the drive by the barrow-load, 
the mountain ash trees are already bowed down 
with scarlet berries, and every hazel tree is 
covered thickly with nuts. In other years a 
filbert and a Kentish cob produced just 
sufficient nuts for the pair of red squirrels 
which were then in residence, and the only 
benefit I obtained from them was the sight 
of the squirrels crossing the lawn in graceful 
bounds, climbing to the topmost branches, which 
barely supported their weight, and then return- 
ing with a filbert or a cob to their ration dump 
in the wood beyond. This work went on daily 
until the trees were stripped to the last nut, 
but this year the quite stupendous crop, which 
would have been ample for both the squirrels 
and myself, are not absolutely essential, for the 
attractive little fellows of the red variety dis- 


appeared immediately the detestable grey 
vermin invaded this neighbourhood. 

* * 

* 


READER of Country LIFE has suggested 

that the slogan Lend a Hand on the Land, 
which is stamped with the postmark on our 
letters on the days when we are not exhorted 
to take up nursing as a profession, would be 
more effective if it read Lend Both Hands on the 
Land. Like so many farmers, he was faced with 
the raising of a very heavy crop of potatoes on 
three acres of land which had to be lifted 
quickly owing to the weather, and, having 
applied for volunteer labour, was sent 28 working 
holiday-makers who were evidently in a holiday 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


mood as opposed toa working one. Although 
a tractor was performing the heavy work 

the digging of the roots—the 28 workers lifted 
and sacked only 32 cwt. of potatoes in four 
hours, at the end of which time my correspon- 
dent, realising that he had lost quite enough 
money, called it a day. The wage bill for this 
little experiment came to £15, while the actual 
market value of the potatoes that were lifted 
was only £7 10s. 
that in many districts the volunteer helper is 
rendering very useful assistance indeed, and I 
imagine that in this case the shop stewards 
must have gone on holiday with the workers. 

I wish that the cock, or someone in 
authority, would appoint a shop steward in my 
flock of poultry to prevent them overworking 
themselves. When the corn was carried 
belatedly from my field after many anxieties and 
vicissitudes, I noted the great quantity of barley 
ears which, owing to the brittleness of the stalks 
caused by over-ripeness, had broken off during 
reaping and carrying and were lying here, there 
and everywhere among the stubble. I estimated 
that when the birds were admitted to the 
field the fallen corn would keep my small flock 
fully occupied for at least six weeks, with a 
saving of precious rationed food as a result, but 
I have now learnt that I was unduly optimistic, 
and that I had greatly underrated the birds’ 
energy. The hens, with the cock in charge, in 
defiance of all the best Trade Union teachings, 
worked a full 77-hour week with no time 
off at midday or for elevenses, and every 
evening at dusk they waddled reluctantly 
homewards to the henhouse with their crops at 
bursting point. The result of this devotion to 
duty without proper control is that six weeks’ 
work was carried out most efficiently in half 
the time, and it would require a bird with quite 
exceptional eyesight to detect one grain. of 
barley on the field now. 

* oa 
* 
N some recent Notes I mentioned an anti- 
malaria poster displayed in various villages 
and outlying police stations in Malaya which 
showed a portrait of the anopheles mosquito 


It is only fair to say, however, . 


magnified to about thirty times its actual size 
in order to bring home to the people concerned 
which mosquito it is that is responsible for the 
disease. The result was disappointing, since the 
sergeant of police in an outpost, whose views 
probably represented the confirmed opinions of 
everyone in the district, stated that no insect of 
that incredible size existed anywhere in the 
vicinity, and that it must be an English variety. 
* * 
Zs 


HAVE now received a letter from a corres- 
pondent who was serving in the Sudan when 

this anti-malaria campaign started after the 
1914-18 war, and he tells me that the same 
poster was displayed in the villages along the 
banks of the Nile, with the letterpress in Arabic. 
Apparently the greatly magnified mosquito 
caused just as much consternation and incredi- 
bility among the Sudanese Arabs as it did 
among the Malays, since, when an old sheikh 
was shown the picture by the governor of a 
province and was asked what it represented, he 
pushed his turban back and scratched his head 

““Yimkin hosan (perhaps a horse),’’ he said. 

“La (no).”’ 

““Yimkin gamal (perhaps a camel).”’ 

“La; huwa namus (no; it’s a mosquito).”’ 

“Abadan—abadan (never—never) !” 
shouted the sheikh most emphatically, to prove 
that he was fully aware that his leg was being 
pulled. 


* * 
tk 


T that time I was serving in Kharga Oasis 
in the Libyan Desert, and, although I have 
no wish to be controversial or argumentative, 
I think I may say that this oasis can put up a 
far better show with anopheles mosquitoes and 
the resultant malaria than either the Malay 
States or the Sudan. The hum of them during 
the hot nights was like the drone of a threshing 
machine, and sometimes I used to think that 
the wire mosquito netting on the windows of 
my sitting-room bulged inwards through the 
pressure of the mass of insects outside which 
were trying to get at me throughit. We also 
had the same poster supplied to us, but it 
caused no comment in Kharga and no one took 
it very seriously, because we all knew quite well 
that malaria was not caused by the bites of the 
mosquito, as the English thought, but from 
eating unripe dates. 
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A VICTORIAN STRONGHOLD 


By S. P. 


F my feelings about Little England beyond 
I Wales are a little out of hand, it is because 
I have there regained all the flavour that 
made my childhood days so much more pleasant 
than those enjoyed or endured by the children of 
to-day. 

It was the prevalence of that red and blue 
glass in the windows of the hall doors that first 
put me on the track of the reasons for my extra- 
ordinary content. My. grandfather’s house on 
Exmoor was full of this crude coloured glass, 
and my earliest view of the world was certainly 
through rose-coloured spectacles. It wasn’t, 
I think, until I went up to Oxford that I 
accepted the theory that the Victorian Age was 
vulgar and its taste in architecture despicable. 

It has taken me more than half a life-time 
to realise that our esthetic movement since 
then has not been an advance. I have spent by 
far the greater part of my days searching for 
Britain. While you, perhaps, were discovering 
the Pyrenees, Capri, Lake Como, Madeira and 
Majorca I was steadily plodding over the Pen- 
nines and Grampians or wandering along the 
banks of the Windrush and Derbyshire Wye. 
I had fallen in love with my own country. I like 
to think I became its most knowledgeable topo- 
grapher, but alas, lam by no means its most 
satisfying interpreter. All I discovered was, as 
the dabbler in physics and pure mathematics dis- 
covers, that there was far more to discover than 
I could cover in ten life-times. 

I well remember the moment when in a fit 
of arrogance I faced my form at Radley and 
said ‘‘Name any village near your home and 
I'll tell you what county it is in.”” There were 





TENBY, PEMBROKESHIRE, 


“THE LAST STRONGHOLD OF 
VICTORIAN ENGLAND” 


B. MAIS 


twenty-five boys in that class and I had no clue 
whatever as to the region of any of the twenty- 
five villages mentioned. England remains to 
me, as to you, in spite of our contrary opinion, 
unknown. But if I am still unable to parti- 
cularise with exactitude I can generalise with 
precision. You cannot fail to agree when I 
assert that the English countryside has suffered 
from an appalling deterioration in the last forty 
years. You can prove that at once by answering 
one simple question. Where, I ask you, do 
you propose to spend your next summer holi- 
days? 

Not, I dare swear, in my native county of 
Devon, nor in my mother’s Duchy of Cornwall; 
we have spoilt these once delectable playgrounds 
by over-popularity. Not, I am certain, in the 
county of my adoption. The sun still shines in 
Sussex, but shines on a land ruined beyond 
redemption, or do you still approve of the Selsey 
peninsula and the lido-haunted Angmering? 

I went to Tenby simply because I could 
not contemplate with anything but dislike and 
dread the thought of any other single seaside 
resort round the English coast. I had always 
avoided Tenby because someone had told me 
that it was full of trippers. I visualised another 
Ilfracombe, an inferior Newquay. I am still far 
from recovering from my surprise. 

I spent five weeks in Tenby and the weather 
could not have been worse. But there was no 
single moment of those five weeks when I was 
not in a state of pure ecstasy. Last year I spent 
five weeks in County Wicklow. The weather was 
perfect. I have seldom been more miserable. 

What was the secret of my happiness? The 





Stonehenge. 
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TUDOR MERCHANT’S HOUSE ON QUAY 
HILL, TENBY 


answer to that is simple. Tenby is the last 
stronghold of Victorian England. Do not please 
interrupt here by reminding me that it is in 
Wales. It is not. It is in South Pembrokeshire, 
where the natives still bear Norman names and 
preserve the feudal tradition. They neither 
speak Welsh nor think after the Welsh fashion. 
They behave exactly as people used to behave 
when I was a small child on Exmoor. The work- 
men are not ashamed to touch their caps; the 
shop assistants do not find it inconsistent with 


their dignity to be courteous. 

I grant that I had the unusual good fortune to hit upon a 
hotel the proprietor of which was an ex-butler, but I found 
this readiness to study the visitors’ interest uppermost and 
instinctive in every person I met, from the captain of the 
life-boat to the barman in the American bar of my hotel. 
The man who drove me round the county had not only read 
Gerald Cambrensis, but knew the history of every farmstead 
and field. He showed me the deep hole in the moor near 
Begelly which a jealous lover had dug for the girl whom he 
had invited to meet him there at midnight; he showed me the 
house at Ridgeway where Nelson had spent so many happy 
days with Emma Hamilton; he showed me the church at 
Haverfordwest 
secretly married Lucy Walters; he showed me the castle at 
Picton, which the American soldiers in the war had stripped 
of its famous Cromwellian relics; he showed me the almost 
indecipherable cross cut in the rock on the tiny Pilgrims’ path 
that leads from Nevern to St. 
ancient yew tree in Nevern churchyard from which still 
oozes a blood-red poisonous gum onto a stone in which a deep 
round hole has been worn by centuries of dripping. 

It was in his company that I met Colonel Buckley, first 
in hunting pink, leading his pack of foxhounds round the ring 
at the Carmarthen Show, and the next day in the royal blue 
and scarlet of the otter hunter, leading seventeen-and-a-half 
couple of hounds up the densely wooded combe that leads 
inland from Amroth. 
steps cut in the fissure of the sea cliffs to St. Govan’s strange 
chapel and walked round the inlet of the sea at Bosherston that 
is covered with water lilies. 
headland facing Cardigan island (which I should certainly buy 
and retire to if only the swift race did not preclude the possi- 
bility of my ever landing there) to watch three seals playing 
within a few feet of us entirely unmoved by our presence. It 
was he who showed me what the tanks had done to the once 
fair fertile fields from which sprang the black large-horned 
cattle known as Castlemartin. 
beach of cowrie shells at Angle, and shared my excitement as I 
stood in a howling gale on St. Ann’s Head watching the 
Trinity House boat endeavouring to tow a light-ship into the 
sanctuary of Milford Haven. 

In his company I climbed the strangely eerie mountain 
of Prescelly, whence were hewn the blue stones that now form 
It was he who translated for me the runes on 
the ogham stones at Carew, Nevern and Caldy, unfolded 
to me the story of the lovely Nest, the Helen of Troy of her 


where, he assured me, Charles II had 


David’s; he showed me the 


In his company I descended the steep 


It was he who led me to the 


It was he who showed me the 


time, who after being a king’s mistress and wife of a Norman 
baron was abducted by a Welsh prince, recaptured by her 
husband and founded the family of Tudors who were destined 


to become England’s most powerful rulers. 
I am not pretending that in five weeks I was able to do 
more than scratch the surface of Pembrokeshire. 


What I didi 
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discover was that I was among a 

ople to whom the past mi.ttered, 
who were proud of the past and 
were not ashamed of living in the 
ast. 

For the first time for years I felt 
a sense of stability. The Tenby in 
which I was staying was much the 
same Tenby that I saw in the ex- 
quisite hundred-year-old coloured 
prints of Daniell and Norris that I 
acquired from a local antiquary. The 
sands were still as golden and still as 
extensive, the strata of the cliffs were 
still as strangely parabolic in shape 
and varied in colour. The tall houses 
still stood, gaily yellow and pink and 
blue, high on the summit of the rocky 
peninsula like the houses in Capri. 

The only difference was that 
these once private houses are now 
public hotels. They retain their solid 
Victorian furniture in the massive 
high-ceilinged rooms. The doorways 
still retain their pillars, porticos and 
steps as well as the tympana of 
their builders. Indeed, the domestic 
architecture of Tenby can be com- 
pared only with that of Bath, Chelten- 
ham and Dublin. What is more im- 
portant is that the families who come 
year by year to these hotels bear the 
same names as those of the families 
who in Victorian days owned these 
houses. 

The two little theatres have not 
been gutted and rebuilt. They remain 
as Victorian within as they are Vic- 
torian without, and even though films 
are now shown in the Playhouse, 
where the Tenby Amateur Dramatic Society 
augmented by the Naval contingent from Mil- 
ford (shades of Nelson!) used to play only 
Gilbert and Sullivan, the films that I saw 
(Oliver Twist and Great Expectations) have a 
distinctly Victorian flavour. 

Though there is only one main road into and 
out of Tenby, an extension of the famous A 40, 
the oldest highway in England, there is a net- 
work of other ways, narrow steep tracks that are 
really green tunnels overhung with ancient trees, 
ways known of old only to the smugglers and 
their pannier ponies carrying contraband to the 
belfry of Gomfreston, the cave of Belarius known 
oddly enough to Shakespeare, the farm cellars 
at New Hedzes, or the inn at Red Roses. 

I followed in the footsteps not only of the 
smugglers, but of the legitimate traders along 
the high Ridgeway, once trodden by the Irish 
merchants on their way to the Baltic, and ot the 
coastguards and preventive men who made 
those hazardous tracks along the very edge of 
the switchback cliffs to Saundersfoot, from the 
dizzy heights of which one peers over sheer 
precipices of 500 feet of solid limestone or old 
red sandstone to sandy beaches strewn with vast 
boulders from which there is no escape if you are 
cut off by the tide. 

There was so much to see—cromlechs, kist- 
vaens, stone circles—to remind one of the very 
old stout Norman castles at the top of every 
estuary—Carew, Langstephan, Laugharne, Man- 
orbier, Pembroke, Narberth, Cardigan, Tenby, 
Amroth; princely houses—Picton, Stackpole ; 
solid prosperous white-washed farms, cosy 
friendly inns with vast beams and fireplaces 
where one could roast an ox whole, cottage 
gardens glowing with blue hydrangeas behind 
hedges of red fuchsia, medieval village churches 
with tall towers built as sea-marks . . . 

There was so much to do: church services to 
attend (it is odd how godly one becomes once 
more in Victorian England); markets to visit, 
to see the speckle-faced Kerry hill sheep, the 
black Welsh mountain cattle, the noble Friesian 
bulls, the weather-beaten faces of farmers still 
wearing a look of surprise at fortune’s fickleness 
in giving them this sudden burst of prosperity; 
games to play on those enchanting yellow sands; 
horses to ride over the close-cropped grass of 
Giltar cliffs; sea-caves to explore at Lydstep, 
mackerel to catch off Caldy, salty gossip to be 
enjoyed with the fishermen in the Crown and 
Anchor or the Sun; searching for rare wild 
flowers among the Sahara-like sand-dunes on the 
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CAREW CASTLE, NEAR PEMBROKE 


golf-course; puffins, shearwaters, oyster-catchers, 
ringed plover, guillemots and gannets to be 
watched on the ledges of the rocks in St. Mar- 
garet island, or seen at closer range, stuffed, in 
the amazingly comprehensive museum when 
rain kept one within doors; shells to collect and 
prawns to be netted off St. Catherine’s. . . . 

There was so much that I promised myself 
to do, but that I had perforce to leave undone in 
that tooswiftly passing five weeks that I despair of 
ever exhausting the infinite enchantment of this 
fascinating lost corner of our unknown island. 

I desperately want to keep Tenby to myself, 
but in old age I am becoming generous. I do not 
feel that it is quite fair on my part to have told 
you about the rest of my native land without 
revealing the charm of this most richly rewarding 
of all the regions that I have explored. 

Let me give the obverse of the medal. The 
air is not, like the air at Porthcawl, bracing. 
The tempo is not the tempo of Blackpool or 
Atlantic City. There are, so far as I know, no 
night clubs, though there are weekly dinner 
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dances at one _ hotel. No band 
plays on the promenade, no pierruts 
disturb the quietude of the beach. 
The shops, wherein I never asked in 
vain for anything to satisfy my modest 
wants, do not, I think, include any 
branch of any of our London stores. 
There is, I think, only one American 


bar and (in consequence?) only a 
small smattering of Bright Young 
Things in magenta trousers and 
enamelled toe-nails. 

I have never seen so many 


physically attractive young girls, but 
they are attractive in the Victorian 
way, relying on the wind and rain 
for the pink and white of their cheeks, 
and on Victorian print frocks to dis- 
play or hint at the comeliness of their 
figures. The men are not ashamed to 
flaunt their Old Etonian ties or Old 
Wykehamist scarves. The residents 
of and visitors to Tenby quite obvi- 
ously retain the pathetic fallacy or 
illusion that there is something to be 
said for the older Public Schools and 
ancient Universities. There is a not- 
able absence of the nouveaux riches. 
I saw only one Rolls Royce, and that 
a very old one belonging to the Liberal 
member for the Constituency, Major 
Gwilym Lloyd George, who has the 
good sense to live in Tenby. Indeed, 
Tenby has nothing to offer the osten- 
tatious vulgar rich. I was, myself, re- 
garded with stern disapproval by my 
fellow-visitors for smoking cigars, a 
vulgar habit of which I cannot at my 
advanced age easily break myself. I 
made some atonement by proffering 
snuff to the local retired admirals and active 
blacksmiths. I could not be wholly vicious to 
have retained that Victorian trait. 

I am finding it very difficult to readjust my- 
self to the atmosphere of modern Oxford, where 
my newspaper arrives at 6.45 a.m. and my post 
at 7.30. The newspaper reaches Tenby at 10 
o’clock and the post half an hour later. I 
remember at home when I was a small boy the 
postman arrived exactly at noon, and waited in 
the servants’ hall, regaling the staff with news of 
the outside world as he was plied with cakes and 
ale, while my grandfather, a most punctilious 
Victorian, replied to such correspondence as 
needed an answer by return. At Tenby the out- 
side world seemed too remote to bother about. 
That was, from my point of view, its greatest 
attraction. Tenby is a world in itself, a lost and 


lovely world in which Victoria is still on the 
throne and the statue of the Prince Consort still 
stands on the summit of the Castle mound to re- 
mind us of the glory that was ours a hundred 
years ago. 
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N_ exhibition of the little things that 
children have loved in bygone days, 


together with other tokens of childhood 
from English homes, is being held at the Abbey 
House Museum, Kirkstall, Leeds. It has been 
arranged by Mr. Kenneth Sanderson. 

One exhibit is a chest of drawers sur- 
mounted by a china cabinet—the whole not 
more than 10 ins. in height—that is probably 
of Yorkshire origin. It is almost 200 years since 
this toy piece of furniture and its contents first 
gave delight to a child. There are plain wooden 
bricks neatly arranged in one drawer; steel 
buttons of various shapes and sizes, some still 
with thread in them, occupy another. A tiny 
playing card (the seven of hearts) helps to fill in 
the mental picture of this little Georgian girl at 
play. There is a pink motto card, too, bearing 
words from Ecclesiastes she could hardly be 
expected to appreciate at such a tender age: 
“God hath made man upright; but they have 
sought out many inventions. Ecc. vii, 29.”’ 

A Sheraton armchair, only 13 ins. high, 
made of mahogany (Fig. 5) has the name “‘ Jane 
Kelson”’ pencilled under the seat, with the date 
1803, when she was five years old. 

Another beautiful model is of a sedan chair 
(Fig. 2). It is about 10 ins. high and tastefully 
decorated with silk brocade in pink, orange and 
green, on the outside, with a lining of woven 
chintz bearing a design of roses, nasturtiums, 
anemones, marigolds and other flowers in colour. 
The seat is covered with red velvet, the poles 
with silver lace and gold thread, and the top and 
back of the chair with green velvet. The win- 
dows are carefully bevelled. 

Here is a rocking-chair, three and a half 
inches high (Fig. 3), that was found in a plague 
pit at Moorfields, London, during excavation 
work in the early 1860s. Among many human 
remains the workmen unearthed an oak box 
containing this toy chair and a leather ball 
stuffed with human hair. A written note, dated 
1648, in the box indicated that these were some 
of the toys given by one sister to another from the 
doll’s house both had shared in their childhood. 
The recipient of the note had evidently given the 
toys, in turn, to her own little girl, who had ap- 
parently died of the plague. Withits tiny cushion 
of red Genoese velvet, their chair is perhaps the 
most poignant memento in the exhibition. 

Many of the dolls in the exhibition formed 
the subject of an article in Country Lire for 
February 7, 1947, but some of the others are 
worth mentioning. One, three feet high and 
gorgeously dressed, was apparently intended to 
represent Queen Elizabeth (Fig. 6). Strictly 
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1.—CHILD’S 
a copy from an old pattern. 


WITH SILK BROCADE AND 


speaking it became a child’s toy only after it had 
served a grown-up purpose. Its history is as 
follows. Early in the 18th century Madame 
Bourget, a French court dressmaker, settled in 
London and created a. fashion for these large 
dolls. Georgiana Spencer, later Duchess of 
Devonshire, gave an entertaining account of the 
innovation in a letter to a friend. Dressed to 
impersonate some historical or _ theatrical 
character, the dolls were displayed on chair or 
bed in that extravagant period when monkeys, 
cockatoos, parrots, and Negro page-boys were 
allthe rage. Three that have survived represent 
characters from The School for Scandal. This 
one, portraying Good Queen Bess in anything 
but a flattering manner (for the wooden heads 
with glass eyes were identical, no matter whom 
the figures were supposed to represent) was 
probably made between 1770 and 1775. One of 
the ladies’ magazines of the period refers to 
Madame Bourget’s eventual return to Paris, in 
1779, with the fortune she had made from such 
ornamental dolls, for which she had charged as 
much as 200 guineas each. 

A hundred years later the wife of the M.P. 
for Pontefract hit upon another novel form of 


3.—TOY ROCKING-CHAIR OF LATE CHARLES I PERIOD RECOVERED FROM 5 
(Middle) 4.—CHILD’S HAIRDRESSING STOOL, PROBABLY EARLY GEORGIAN. Height 2 ft. 4 ins. (Right) 5—SHERATON 


ARMCHAIR MADE AS A SAMPLE AND LATER USED AS A TOY. 


CARVED FRUITWOOD CHAIR 
(Right) 2.—TOY SEDAN CHAIR (circa 
LINED WITH WOVEN CHINTZ. 


A LONDON PLAGUE 
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TOYS OF BYGONE DAYS - 
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(circa 1660-65). The brocade seat is 


1750) COVERED 
Height 10 ins. 


doll-making. The dolls represented local towns- 
folk she knew, and form as comic a coterie as 
one could imagine. There are the clergyman, 
carrying book and umbrella; his wife; the 
school-teacher with her pencil; the business 
man with bag and his overcoat on one arm, 
rushing off as if to catch a train, and the cook 
carrying a spoon. 

Other toys include a set of 18th-century 
cardboard characters that can be fitted with a 
variety of cardboard dresses, and charming 
doll’s-house furnishings, such as an 18th-century 
ewer, barely an inch high, of opaque Bristol 
glass decorated with a sprig of leaves in gilt. 

A hairdressing stool of the 18th century 
(Fig. 4) came from a York family. It is of oak, 
but the head-support, an upright bar curving 
gently outwards and thickening at the top, is 
made of elm. A boy would sit astride the stool 
and lean his head well forward on his clasped 
hands, resting these on the support. An illus- 
tration in the 18th-century chap book The 
Witch of Bath, published in London about 1740, 
shows a boy seated in this manner, while a 
bewigged barber stands over him with a large 
pair of scissors. This stool was so effective for 





PIT. Height 34 ins. 


Height 13 ins. 
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(Middle) 7.— 


CHILD’S LINEN APRON OF THE STUART PERIOD, WITH DETACHABLE CUFFS, MITTENS AND COLLAR, PROBABLY 


WORN BY JANE LANE. 


the purpose that it was used in the approved 
manner by members of the family who owned it 
up to the latter part of the 19th century. 

A child’s chair of the Restoration period 
(Fig. 1) is beautifully carved in fruitwood, which 
was so dry when found that it took three months 
to restore its condition. A cot from Malton is 
made of oak and beech, fitted with bedding 
arranged almost in hammock manner, and has 
a yellow linen valance made from an 18th- 
century bed-hanging (Fig. 9). 

Princess Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
George III, is represented by a pair of mittens 
of French lace, lined with blue silk—probably 
those she is seen wearing with a blue dress in her 
miniature in the King’s collection. Jane Lane, 
who helped Charles II to escape, is claimed 
to have been the owner of the linen cap, 
collar and mittens displayed near by (Fig. 7). 
An apron with detachable cuffs, from her child- 
hood, is also here. 

The great Lord Nelson comes into the 
picture with an embroidered satin waistcoat 
worn when he was about 10 years old. This 
came from a descendant of Lady Nelson who 
also possesses, among other Nelson memen- 


ON HIS SIXTH BIRTHDAY IN 1742 


toes, a miniature of Horatio as a child. A boy- 
ensign’s sash of red knitted silk, from Bell Hall, 
near York, has worked into its design a number 
of oddly-dressed couples apparently preparing 
for a dance (Fig. 10). Its owner was in a line 
reziment in 1782. 

Another custom of Georgian times is 
recalle@ by a suit of clothes and a sword used 
when a boy was “breeched.”” Up to the age of 
six years a boy’s dress would differ little from 
a girl’s, but on his sixth birthday a boy of the 
nobility was ceremoniously welcomed into the 
rank of a gentleman. An entry, dated 1742, in 
the diary of a Cheshire girl, afterwards Mrs. 
Jane Ludlow, records in detail what happened 
when her own brother—the boy who wore these 
very clothes—was thus “‘elevated.”” (The diary 
is still treasured by a descendant.) 

The new suit of clothes corresponded 
exactly to that of a fashionable gentleman of the 
period, so that the child became indeed ‘‘a man 
in a small letter.’’ Each member of the family 
took part in the ceremony by putting on the boy 
one item of the dress or accoutrements. When 
he was fully robed, even to a wig and sword, all 
the servants lined up in the hall to acknowledge 





(Right) 8—SKIRTED COAT, RIBBED IN FAWN SILK, AND SWORD PRESENTED TO A BOY 


the “‘new gentleman ”’ by their curtseys. He then 
went upstairs to join the family at breakfast. 

The breeching outfit was worn thereafter 
only on special occasions; hence, no doubt, the 
good condition of the outfit in the exhibition 
(Fig. 8). It actually includes a wig-stand, a fine 
piece of turnery, 12 inches high, in lignum vitae 
and mahogany. The sword is of steel, and the 
newly-dubbed gentleman who paraded in his 
fine skirted coat of fawn ribbed silk, decorated 
with silver lace, apparently left a peanut in one 
of the pockets ! 

Miniatures, samplers and a variety of 
“‘readers”’ help to fill in this picture of child- 
hood through the ages. How interesting it 
would be to learn the story behind every 
exhibit! Certainly all would not savour of 
innocence. Consider the birch found at the 
bottom of a long-disused well in a cottage 
garden at Acomb, near York, about 1831 (Fig. 
11). Formerly the cottage was run as a dame 
school by one Bertha Small, who died in 1803. 
Why should the dame’s dreaded birch turn up 
in a well, of all places, unless it had been 
hurriedly thrown there by some errant boy due 
for a thrashing? 
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1 
(Middle) 10.—ONE END OF A KNITTED SASH WORN BY A BOY 
(Right) 11——DAME-SCHOOL BIRCH ABOUT 18 INS. LONG 


9.—LATE 17th-CENTURY COT 
OFFICER COMMISSIONED TO A LINE REGIMENT IN 1782. 
FROM ACOMB, NEAR YORK 


IN OAK AND BEECH. 
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TO LONDON BY THAMES STEAMER 


By HUMPHREY HOUSEHOLD 


FANCY that very few passengers make a 
I through journey between Oxford and 

Kingston by the regular summer service of 
river steamers. At least it seemed to cause a 
mild sensation among the girls in the Oxford 
booking office when I asked for a ticket to 
Sunbury, and there was consultation between 
them, and a search in the fare tables for some 
time, before the ticket could be written out. 
Probably more people -make the journey from 
the London end on the vessels catering for tourists 
to Windsor and Oxford at an inclusive fare 
covering meals and hotel accommodation. 

The journey can be made in two days, each 
of about nine hours voyaging, with a night 
spent at Henley in between, but it seemed to 
me much nicer to travel in a more leisurely 
fashion, half a day at a time. Moreover, in the 
very uncertain weather of this summer, the 
chances of a wet day on the river seemed high, 
and the fate one to be avoided. 

The Thursday afternoon on which I left 
Oxford was sunny, but the wind was cold and 
there were occasional showers. The queue of 
people standing ready to be let on to the steamer 
was small, the boatman said, compared with 
what it would have been on a fine day. 

The voyage to Wallingford was very 
pleasant, with rich meadow-land on both sides 
and the Thames still an intimate river. We 
called at Abingdon, where most of the passen- 
gers, out for an afternoon’s excursion, went 
ashore to have their-tea and return to Oxford. 
Only a handful remained on board. There was 
a stiff breeze blowing, and presently a playful 
gust swept under the flapping awning over the 
forward seats and whisked my hat away and 
overboard into the river, where it landed crown 
downwards and sailed away on its own, 
pirouetting in the water like a coracle. It never 
occurred to me that anything might be done to 
save it, but there came a shout from the captain, 
answered by a shake of the helmsman’s head, 
and my surprise was great when the captain 
came to me and explained courteously that there 
was too much wind for them to stop the 
steamer, turn her about, and pick up my hat, 
because as soon as the way should be off the 
vessel she would drift and probably ground. 
I thanked him kindly. 











IN DAY’S LOCK, NEAR DORCHESTER, OXFORDSHIRE 


We turned into Culham Cut, one of the 
improvements made to the navigation early in 
the 19th century to accommodate the traffic 
brought to the river by the two east and west 
canals—the Thames and Severn, and the Wilts 
and Berks—opening into the Thames at Lech- 
lade and Abingdon respectively. I went below 
to the after cabin in search of tea, the only 
passenger to do so, and there found that the 
steamer of the upper reaches was as intimate as 
the river on which it plied. While the water was 
boiled by a steam jet, the attendant made it 
clear that she had heard all about the loss of my 
hat, and together we mourned for it until she 
assured me that I looked much better without it. 

Peacefully in the evening light we steamed 
gently on, halting about every half hour ata lock, 
where there was a pleasant wait while the water 
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gurgled rapidly out through the sluices and we 
sank gradually between the stone walls of the 
lock chamber—Culham, Clifton, Day’s, Benson. 
And so we came within sight of Wallingford 
Bridge, and tied up at the quay for the night. 
Just three passengers went ashore. 

As in so many of the smaller inns nowadays, 
the staff of that in which I stayed at Wallingford 
evidently slept out, and there was no early 
morning call and no possibility of breakfast 
before 8.30, although the steamer sailed at 9 
o’clock. 

I was the only passenger at the start. The 
morning was cold and misty, there was never a 
gleam of sun, and long before we reached Henley 
at 1.40 I was very thankful that I had limited 
my voyagings to half a day at a time; even 
another visit to the tea counter did not dispel 
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AT MEDMENHAM, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, ON ONE OF THE LOVELIEST STRETCHES OF THE THAMES 
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the cold for long. But the sights 
of the river were rewarding: Wal- 
lingford Bridge at the start, a 
graceful structure of many ages 
with a long arched causeway 
approaching it across the mead- 
ows liable to flooding; the hills at 
Goring where the Thames formed 
itself that astonishing gap _be- 
tween the Berkshire Downs and 
the Chiltern Hills; the first few 
riverside mansions with trim 
lawns sloping to the bank; the 
entry of the Kennet at Reading, 
making the Thames at once more 
majestic and impersonal, the wide 
water and spreading meadows 
seeming dull after the intimacy 
of the river below Oxford; the 
willow-grown islands bringing re- 
lief by breaking the wide expanse; 
and then the narrow approach to 
Sonning Lock and the riot of col- 
our in the lock-keeper’s garden, 
the brightest of all those on the 
Thames. At Henley I said good- 
bye to the friendly little steamer 
Marlow, for when her crew had 
lunched she would turn and make 
her way back again to Oxford. 
Cold and hungry, I walked to a 
hotel, rather late for lunch as 
lunch times go in these days. 
It was perhaps unfortunate that 
I had chosen to arrive the day 
after the Olympic regatta had 
ended, for the only hotel that had 
been able to offer me a room, even some weeks 
previously, proved to be a peculiarly nasty 
Edwardian place, smelling of stale food as 
though its windows had never been opened since 
it was built—I do not believe there was an open 
window in it before I reached my room. The 
fried fish and treacle tart both tasted much the 
same from some strong flavoured cooking fat. 
At night I dined elsewhere in the town, and 
dined well. Next morning my bill charged for 
two nights instead of one, and the management 
failed to deduct the deposit they had demanded 
in advance. No doubt bitter experience justi- 
fies that deposit ; no one who knew Henley could 
do other than dissuade a friend from staying 
at that hotel. 

Saturday morning was kind, the sun was 
soon shining, and the day waxed hot. The 
river from Henley to Windsor proved the 
loveliest stretch of all. Riverside lawns, shaded 
by weeping willows, were more frequent, and 
beyond Marlow there were the slopes of Quarry 
Wood, Cookham Lock, and the wooded hillside 
of Hedsor and Cliveden, justly famed as the 
most beautiful reach on the whole river. There 
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COOKHAM LOCK, BERKSHIRE 


were very few passengers at first, and one could 
wander -from bow to stern, sitting sometimes 
here, sometimes there, the better to enjoy the 
view, and in the quiet of the morning, hardly 
disturbed by the gentle puffing of the engines 
and the swish of water, the bird life of the river 
was more evident than at any other time. King- 
fishers were plentiful everywhere; one’s atten- 
tion was attracted by the two-note whistle in 
time to eatch a glimpse of steely-blue alternat- 
ing with russet-red as the bird banked and 
swerved to a favourite perch. There were many 
sandpipers also: their call was heard aud their 
white wing-bars and silvery underside seen 
frequently as they twisted and turned above 
the water. A pair once flew to and fro between 
two approaching steamers before they made 
up their minds to seek safety by flying over 
the meadows. The prize of the morning 
was a grebe with much chestnut-red on the 
neck, but there was little time for identifi- 
cation. 

At Marlow the peace of the morning was 
broken by a large party of women who came 
aboard for an annual outing. There was the 


THE RAILWAY AND (IN THE DISTANCE) THE ROAD BRIDGE OVER THE 
THAMES AT MAIDENHEAD 


’ 
inevitable chaffering over change from their 
fares, and the piercing giggles and continual 
cackle inseparable from a crowd bent on holiday. 
After Boulter’s Lock there was not a seat to 
spare. Maidenhead is remembered for its 
bridges—the fine 18th-century road _ bridge 
and Brunel’s graceful brick arches carrying 
the railway, said still to be the widest 
brick spans (128 feet) ever built, and so flat- 
tened that the critics at the time of their 
construction said that the arches would collapse 
as soon as the timber centerings were removed. 
Yet they have stood for more than a hundred 
years, Carrying weights far greater than those 
even dreamed of by the expansive genius of 
their designer, master of vast ideas far in advance 
of his day. 

At Windsor there was a second change of 
vessel, again to a larger one. Both river and 
steamer had long since lost their intimacy. 
On the Sunday morning we were late leaving the 
quay, crowded out with six bus-loads of 
humanity and the inevitable piano of the lower 
reaches. Not long after the start that ominous 
person, the organiser, did his best to set his 
party singing, determinedly opening the key- 
board and directing someone to play. Half a 
dozen singers gathered round the piano, but the 
puny sounds were quickly wafted astern; few 
of the party were really interested as early in the 
day as that, and after several abortive attempts 
the piano was abandoned. 

Meanwhile, we curved our way for more 
than two miles below the Home Park. How the 
castle dominates the scene as one approaches 
and leaves the town by river! How well the 
Conqueror chose the site, on a hill commanding 
the river valley! Windsor left behind, for the 
remainder of the voyage the scene was of houses 
and bungalows and motor-boats, with the huge 
gasometer at Staines intruding its ugly head 
upon the view for almost as long a time as did 
Windsor Castle. The few open stretches, at 
Runnymede and elsewhere, appeared unex- 
pectedly. At Penton Hook the horseshoe loop 
of the river seemed to begin and end in the same 
place, where its neck has been pierced by the 
lock cut and weirs. There was the surprising 
maze of routes at Shepperton, two streams of 
traffic crossing one another at the entrance to 
the Desborough Channel, the most recent, and 
from an engineering aspect the most impressive, 
of all the navigation cuts along the line of the 
river. But the Thames with suburbia strung 
along its banks has no charms, and has not yet 
acquired the romance of the grimy waters of 
London River below, and I had no regrets when 
the time came to step ashore. 
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CLEANING OUT A MILL DAM 


E have a large mill dam here in London- 
\ \ derry over half an acre in area, a relic of 
days long gone. It is an excellent thing 
in many ways, but it has its drawbacks. Being 
fed by a mountain stream, it gradually silted 
up with black, soft, peaty mud. A more recent 
addition came in the form of a broad-leaved 
and peculiarly annoying water-weed. This | 
believe to be an import, carried in seed form 
by sea birds. When it became so thick that 
one could almost walk upon the water, it was 
obvious that a crisis was approaching. Long 
before this I had tried cleaning out the mud by 
hand labour, after draining the dam. A month’s 
work by a dozen men had only scratched the 
surface, so to speak, and the winter was 
approaching. Meantime, we were without our 
electric light and seriously ‘curtailed in our 
washing facilities. The situation having grown 
acute, with the advent of shorter days I decided 
to leave things as they were, 
refilled the dam, and hoped for 
the best. 

Gradually more and more 
mud collected, and the foreign 
water-weed entered the battle as 
well. Bathing and trout fishing 
became things of the past, and 
our electric light had to be used 
sparingly, as the turbine was 
designed to work by water and 
not liquid mud. I made enquiries 
and studied advertisements in 
an effort to find some modern and 
practical method of dealing with 
the problem, but it was not till 
this year that the answer came 
through the brains and origin- 
ality of a local genius—a building 
contractor who is also a most 
successful angler. 

We employed Larry, as | 
will henceforth call him, to give 
our very ramshackle old house a 
complete overhaul this spring, 
and while he was thus engaged 
I mentioned my trouble with the 
dam. By this time he had 
installed a beautiful second 
bathroom in the house, but the water that 
entered his spotless bath was _ frequently 
almost liquid mud, with occasional small 
fishes and other forms of aquatic life. He 
agreed with me that this was not usual in the 
best regulated households, and at once set his 
brains to work. He rejected all my tentative 
suggestions and continued to ponder the matter. 
Finally, he came to me. 

“Will you hand the job over to me?” he 
asked. Most gladly I agreed. A man who 
could transform our ancient and tottering man- 
sion into a modern going concern could, I felt, 
do equal wonders with the mud pond. So Larry 
was given a free hand and proceeded to outline 
the great idea to me. 

“T’ll get the local fire-engine for the job,” 
said he. Visions of a huge scarlet and brass 
chariot, complete with alarm bells and helmeted 
firemen passed through my mind, but, ashamed 
to reveal my ignorance, I preserved a discreet 
silence. 

“There’s few realises the power of natural 
elements—fire and water,’’ he moralised. ‘“‘ Fire 
and water can do wonders when used with 
brains. I’ll clean the whole dam down to the 
very gravel in one day.” 

“But the weeds, 
them ?”’ I asked. 

“ They’ll go too, roots and all. Nothing can 
withstand the power of fire and water—used 
with brains, of course,” he added modestly. 

It was arranged that the great experiment 
should start at eight on the following Saturday 
morning. Larry would bring eight men and 
the fire-engine, and I would arrange to have the 
water lowered in the dam by that time. I sent 
out invitations to a few select friends who were 
eager to be in at the kill. 

A hitch occurred, however. It appeared 
that the local authorities, though quite willing 
to oblige Larry, could not do so without written 
authority from the Government of Northern 


Larry; what about 


FILLED THE DAM BY MEANS OF 


By F. S. N. MACRORY 


Ireland, so the experiment was postponed for a 
week, while Larry interviewed various officials. 
They said that a fire-engine could be employed 
outside its regular profession only if the employer 
guaranteed its return to its own headquarters 
within a quarter of an hour of the notification of 
a fire should one unfortunately break out. 
Larry cheerfully signed the guarantee and all 
was again in order; the engine and its attendants 
were to appear one week later than the original 
date. Saturday was chosen because Larry’s 
numerous workers toiled for five days a week 
building houses but were free on Saturdays for 
cleaning dams and such extraneous jobs. 

I was up betimes on the Saturday waiting 
at the dam for I knew not quite what in the 
shape of a roaring fire-engine complete with 
smartly attired crew. Just before eight the 





BREAKING UP THE FOOT-DEEP MASS OF BLACK MUD THAT 


WATER 


noise of an approaching vehicle became audible, 
but no alarm bells heralded its progress. A 
large vehicle, red certainly, but not my idea of a 
fire-engine, came into view, and shortly drew up 
on the grassy path beside the inlet to the dam. 
It was Larry’s truck complete with six or seven 
dungareed figures, most of whom I recognised 
from their recent house-building activities. The 
engine itself, a special form of four-cylinder 
with handles and wheels, was smartly lifted out 
of the truck and placed beside the inlet, which 
was blocked up with an old barn door to keep 
the race full of water and the dam nearly empty. 
A large canvas hose was screwed to one of the 
engine’s fittings and its filter-capped end flung 
into the deep water in the race. A much longer 
length of hose compete with brass nozzle was 
screwed to another fitting, the dungareed and 
sea-booted figures leapt into the shallow 
entrance of the dam and adjusted their hose to 
play on the foot-deep wall of black mud border- 
ing the stream. The engine was started up, the 
canvas hose began to swell, and a powerful jet 
of water spouted from the nozzle. Two men 
held the hose near the nozzle and directed the 
jet, which plunged deep into the thick black mud 
and cut through it like a knife through butter. 
The wall of mud began to melt into the central 
stream of running water which led right through 
the dam to the 9-inch outlet drainpipe. The 
mud melted away under the force of the jet, 
which played relentlessly up and down its black 
and greasy surface. Clean gravel began to 
appear—gravel which no human eye had seen 
since our forefathers built this enormous dam 
hundreds of years ago. 

Meantime Larry had given much thought 
to the problem of saving the numerous trout 
before final ruin should overtake them in the 
form of a completely empty dam. He had 
appeared shortly before his engine did, clad in 
complete salmon-wading outfit and armed with 
a large landing net. We had already provided 


A POWERFUL JET OF 


numerous buckets filled with fresh water to 
receive the trout. In these they were to be con- 
veyed to the clean water in the inlet race, whence 
they could eventually re-enter their newly cleaned 
dam when the operation was completed. I was, 
however, able to dissuade Larry from entering 
the final pool of water and mud in his attempt 
to net out the trout and to agree to my more 
orthodox method of placing wire netting barriers 
round the pool known as the horse-pond; the 
water from the dam flowed into that after a ten- 
foot drop from the draining pipe and thence 
through a tail race to the stream below. 

About noon, when little but the stream 
running through the mud walls remained, down 
came the trout and the eels. The horse-pond 
became a scene of feverish activity, for the 
local farmers, postmen and school-children had 
dropped all routine work to rush to the dam- 
cleaning. And who can blame them? Trout of all 
sizes were flung out of the see- 
thing and muddy waters, to be 
hastily dropped into the water 
buckets—all except a few of the 
larger size which, like the walrus, 
we sorted out with sobs and 
tears. Six of these weighed five 
and a half pounds and saved us 
from standing in a queue that 
week. The eels, some very large, 
were kicked out of the pool with 
shrieks of delighted horror. No 
true Irishman will touch an eel— 
much less eat it—well knowing it 
to be a direct descendant of the 
bad old fellow. We give them, 
with pleasure, to our less highly 
civilised friends from England, 
thus wasting a highly nutritious 
food but preserving our religious 
principles. 

The trout being safely dis- 
posed of, full attention was 
turned on the mud. As the fire- 
engine jet worked its way from 
the narrow entrance of the dam 
down to the main body of 
it, it became apparent that 
far more mud had _ collected 
here than even our wildest dreams had 
visualised. The black, slimy walls round the 
stream became higher and higher—two, three, 
four, five, and even six feet high. Even Larry’s 
face wore a worried look, and he confided to 
me that his estimate of one day for the work 
would have to be doubled. But the fascination 
of watching that jet of water cut into and 
through the gigantic mass of slime had gripped 
us all and we rather welcomed the prospect of 
another day of it—even if it was the Sabbath. 
Spectators continued to arrive and some of the 
fainter-hearted were heard to mutter: ‘‘The 
mud wins.’”’ I was besieged with suggestions 
for Larry’s benefit—better ways of using his 
power, and so forth. I refused to interfere, 
and the suggesters had to interview Larry 
himself—an awe-inspiring figure in his mud- 
covered salmon waders. 

At nightfall the workers waded out, the 
engine stopped and was re-loaded on the truck, 
which disappeared into the dusk, with the 
promise of an early start on the morrow. The 
dam looked like a nightmare crater in the moon- 
light. We retired to a sparsely-lit house and 
tumbled gratefully into bed. 

Sunday was a to large extent a repetition 
of Saturday, with the fishing interest eliminated, 
but the mud interest intensified. The power jet 
was now burrowing into gigantic masses of 
slime, disappearing at one place and cascading 
out black as ink at another. “Like lava in a 
mighty volcanic eruption,’’ was the general 
opinion. The weeds, roots and all, came with 
the mud and a man was stationed at the 9-inch 
exit pipe to pull them out with a three-pronged 
drag and thus prevent a possible blockage of the 
pipe. Once the drag broke away and itself 
disappeared down the pipe. A _ hastily im- 
provised tackle finally retrieved it, and the work 
continued. The doubting Thomases finally 
became convinced that in the long run the mud 
would not win. But it was along run. Late on 
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Sunday evening nine-tenths of the mud had 
disappeared, and no one had the heart to urge 
the fire brigade to longer efforts. 

Larry promised me a four-hour spell from 
6 p.m. to 10 p.m. on the following Wednesday 
to complete the work—and kept his word. My 
daughter and I watched the fire-engine nobly 
working away until near midnight. We had 
to use a torch in the end, but we could see 
the engine without it as it was glowing red- 


hot in the deepening darkness. 

At midnight the work was finished. Larry 
estimated that between three and four thousand 
tons of mud had gone down the drain, and I do 
not think he was far wrong. Where did the mud 
go to? Well, I hope it found its way to the sea 
at last, but inasmuch as I used to have a number 
of friends living on the lower stretches of our 
stream and I appear to be at strained relations 
with most of them now, I can only assume that 


COTTON’S MAGNUM OPUS 


Golf (to be published dn Monday by 

Country LIFE at 25s.), is singularly 
happy in the hour of its appearance. That 
he should sum up his mature experience of 
the game would in any case have been an 
exciting event to the world of golfers, but it 
becomes the more so through his having at the 
ideal moment given his proof yet again and won 
his third Open Championship. Never was any 
stroke more perfectly timed. 

I had already read the book because the 
author had done me the honour of asking me 
to write a foreword; but I had read it only in 
proof without seeing the numerous and excellent 
photographs, so that as a whole it has come to 
me fresh. By chance, moreover, it arrived on a 
day when I was nursing a cold in bed, in a state 
of melancholy liquefaction, and felt in a mood 
rather for looking at pictures than applying my 
so-called mind to the text. So I did little on the 
first day save indolently and happily browse on 
the pictures, and I must say at once that this is 
the best golfing picture book of my acquaintance. 
There is such a variety of pictures both of places 
and of people, culled, as I imagine, from a 
collection which Cotton has been making from 
his earliest golfing years, beginning with a very 
serious and determined little boy of eleven with 
his bag of clubs, to which no doubt in anticipa- 
tion of future greatness he had appended his 
autograph—‘‘ Henry’’—in large, bold, boyish 
characters. Naturally he himself is to be found 
in a good many of them, and I was amused 
suddenly to find myself basking in reflected 
glory. There is a photograph of an historic 
scene, Henry playing from the edge of the sixth 
green at Sandwich, in the year he won his first 
championship there. The Maiden and all its 
foot-hills are crowned with spectators and 
among them, marked with a white cross, 
is a small figure on a shooting stick which is 
said to be mine. Here at any rate is one 
refreshing evidence that golfing journalists 
do not, as is sometimes libellously alleged, 
always watch from the bar! 

The pictures of the author himself are 

the more interesting because he has chosen 
each one of them to illustrate some particular 
point, generally, of course, a merit, though 
once or twice a momentary defect, and they 
are a goodly collection, instinct with the 
smooth and beautiful rhythm which is a mark 
of his swing. There are also pictures of a great 
many other golfers, including some of the 
most celebrated Americans, and under each 
one are several lines of type telling us what 
we are to look for and admire. These elaborate 
titles greatly enhance both the pleasure and 
interest. There is one picture in particular 
which enthralls me, showing James Bruen 
at the top of his swing executing his famous 
“loop.” It is, I think, the most interesting 
golfing picture I have ever seen. The quick- 
ness of the hand, as we know, deceives the 
eye, and often as I have watched the young 
Irish genius I never really could make up my 
mind exactly what he did. Now here comes 
the camera to show me past all argument. 
The hands are immensely high in the air, the 
right elbow a long way from the side, and 
the clubhead right over the player’s head. 
It is certainly an eccentric attitude and yet 
the other photographs of Bruen, whether in 
the act of hitting, or at the finish of the 
swing, appear perfect models of power applied 
in the most orthodox manner. There is really 
nothing to add to Cotton’s note, “his golf is 
almost beyond criticism, even if his style 
is original’; nothing to do except wish 
we had half the player’s complaint. 


Hea COTTON’S book, This Game of 


I could dally over these pictures for ever, 
but I must turn to the text. This, apart 
from some entertaining little odds and ends, 
which the author seems to have set down as 
they came into his head, may be very roughly 
divided into two main parts. There is the story 
of Cotton’s career from his earliest days, and in 
particular of certain rounds and shots, telling us 
exactly how he felt at crucial moments, such as 
his longing to kill an imbecile spectator who 
poured out a flood of small talk on him, when 
he wanted a four for a 66 at Muirfield in 1935, 
and had driven into a bunker. There was 
another supporter who, when he was leading 
after two rounds at Carnoustie, said to him, 
“Take no risks this morning, and then get the 
whip out in the afternoon and go for everything.” 
More fatuous advice was surely never given for, 
as Cotton remarks, ‘“‘In golf there is no playing 
safe; the ball can still run against you, wherever 
you hit it, as I realised, and there is no whip to 
take out, unless to beat yourself after the round 
for making a mess of things.”’ 

I have picked out two little stories almost 
at random—it is hardly possible to do more 
out of a book so well stocked with interesting 
things—in order to try to illustrate one point. 
Cotton has, in this part of the book, done much 
more than merely enumerate good shots and 
bad shots, triumphs and disasters. He con- 
trived to paint an admirable, full-length portrait 
of himself and his complex nature without 
appearing in the least egotistic. It seems to me 
a remarkable feat of writing and one to make 
envious those who attempt the autobiographical. 
There is one particular sentence which is most 
illuminating. I see that I quoted it in the fore- 
word, and it is well worth quoting again. ‘‘So 
many people,’”’ he says, ‘‘are afraid to admit they 
are trying. ITamnot. I am always prepared to 
try hard to see just what I can do.”’ There he 
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some of it called on them on the way, as several 
of them also have smaller dams. 

I have now had Larry’s bill. It amounts to 
£77 10s.—£48 17s. 6d. for wages and £28 12s. 6d. 
for hire of the fire-engine. I do not grudge one 
penny of it, when I think that some twenty 
years ago, with wages at one-third of their 
present figure, I spent more than double this in 
a lengthy attempt to do the work by hand 
labour alone and never finished it. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 
has laid his finger on the weakness of a good 
many British game-players, though they are not 
so foolishly self-conscious in that respect, as 
they used to be. He has also laid it on his own 
great strength. And my goodness! how hard 
he did try! The hours and hours that he spent 
in practising, the experiments he made in every 
conceivable direction, the pains he took to learn 
from everything and everybody, the ambition 
that began to think of next year’s championship 
the moment this year’s was over, are calculated 
to put the ordinary, easy-going mortal to shame, 
not as regards golf, but as regards the pursuit 
of success in any walk of life. In looking back 
he is now inclined to think that he tried too 
hard and injured his health by this ceaseless 
labour, and yet I cannot help thinking that if he 
were to begin again he would do much the same 
and that, despite set-backs and disappoint- 
ments, deep in the bottom of his heart he 
enjoyed it all. ‘‘Stance-search,”’ he says, ‘‘is 
one of the joys of golf,’ and the words have a 
genuine ring. Nobody would have written them 
who had not been made happier by the hours of 
driving by moonlight at Rye or by putting so 
long at Langley Park that he could hardly 
straighten his back after stooping so long over 
the ball, 

With that I come to the more technical 
parts of the book, and I confess I find it im- 
possible to summarise it. Cotton assumes a good 
deal of knowledge on his readers’ part; he does 
not begin at the beginning with tiresome 
diagrams, and he is not at all didactic. He 
suggests rather than lays down, and is con- 
stantly encouraging his readers to make experi- 
ments for themselves and not to be too strictly 
bound by rules. Here, for example, is a sentence 
which shows the broad-minded teacher, who 
realises that there can be no finality in golfing 
doctrines. He is talking of the eternal question of 

the first movement in the back swing, and says 
this: “I can think fora period of beginning 
hands-first myself, and geta beautiful rhythm, 
which I can keep fora long time, but to say I 
always think of that as the initial movementis 
untrue, as I get to the point of exaggerating 
this finally, as everybody does, and then I goto 
the opposite extreme, which is club-head first, 
to restore a balance.’’ I like particularly those 
three words ‘“‘as everybody does.’’ Humble 
mortals have long known that they inevitably 
exaggerate any virtue till it becomes a vice, 
but they will be cheered to know that the 
greatest are not exempt from this weakness, 

Everyone who has watched the best 
golfers during the last few years will have 
observed a tendency toa partial ‘‘ shut face” 
at the top of the swing. Once upon a time 
we were taught that any kind of shutting of 
the face was criminal and the truly virtuous 
golfer had well marked wrinkles on his left 
wrist from getting it right under the shaft at 
the top. That left wrist is not kept so much 
under as it used to be; a half-shut face is 
deemed at the very least permissible and the 
great American players believe in it. So 
everyone will be eager to see what Cotton 
has to say about it and it will be cheering to 
the more ancient of his readers to find him 
temperately old-fashioned. “I do not con- 
demn shut-face play,” he says, “but I still 
think, despite the fine records of the players 
using the method in its various degrees, that it 
remains a strong man’s system, and that is 
why I think golfers should not wish to adopt 
it without careful study.’”’ I cannot choose a 
better sentence to end with, because it 
marks a teacher who retains, whether about 
the shut face or anything else, a mind as open 
as it is interesting. 


Sal 
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PORT ELIOT, CORNWALL-—III 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF 
ST. GERMANS 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The notable assembly of early Reynolds portraits, 

in rooms formed by Soane (1804-6) among walls 

of monastic origin, throws an attractive light on 
the personality of a great Georgian Tory 


DWARD,, first Lord Eliot, immediately 
EK engages our sympathy by his recorded 
saying that “he scarce ever looks into 
a newspaper for fear of ill news.”’ His reign 
at Port Eliot of 56 years—from 1748 when, 
aged twenty, he succeeded his father, Richard 
Eliot, till 1804—spanned the epoch from 
Walpole to Pitt that built the British Empire. 
Intellectually and in practice, no less than by 
his kinship and contacts, he typifies the 
Georgian aristocrat as signally as his ancestor, 
the patriot Sir John Eliot, did the Stuart 
squires. 

His memoirs, had he written them, 
would have assembled first-hand portraits of 
nearly every person of note during that half 
century. For besides being the great political 
manager of the West—an influence based 
upon the two-Member rotten-borough of St. 
Germans—and_ Receiver- General of the 1.—THE SOUTH FRONT, 
Duchy of Cornwall, which caused him to be 
courted by every Prime Minister for half a century, he was well acquainted 
with most of the intellectual leaders of the time. 

We see him first as the young man standing in the family group painted 
by Reynolds when the latter was the 23-year-old Plymouth prodigy (Fig. 10). 
There is his father, who managed the money affairs of George Prince of 
Wales, and his mother, the younger James Craggs’s natural daughter by 


2.—_THE PRESENT, WEST, ENTRANCE HALL AND FRONT DOOR. 
H. Harrison, 1829 








FACING THE CHURCH, AS REMODELLED BY SOANE 


Hester Sayntelow, wife of Barton Booth (Addison’s “Cato”’) 
and amie of Marlborough. The other young man, carrying a 
child pick-a-back, is Captain John Hamilton, whom Mrs. Eliot 
married secondly, the gallant naval officer and father of the 
first Marquess of Abercorn, whose house in Dean Street was 
illustrated in CountTRY LiFE of March 14, 1947. Edward 
himself had lately travelled with Philip Stanhope, to whom 
Lord Chesterfield often cited him as a model. His friendship 
with Reynolds, which lasted till he was one of Sir Joshua’s 
pall-bearers, introduced him to Dr. Johnson to whom he is 
recorded to have recommended a work by Defoe, The Memoirs 
of Col. Carleton, which the Cham had not read. Through 
his marriage to Catherine Elliston he was a cousin, through 
her mother, of Edward Gibbon; and his eldest son married 
the younger William Pitt’s sister. 

His employment of Repton and Soane at the end of his 
life has already been described. A clue to his connection with 
the latter, whom he consulted first in 1797 over alterations to 
his house in Downing Street, may be given by a note of 
Soane’s dated 1801 : ‘“‘Called on Lord Eliot with Mr. Holland’s 
plans.”” They also had dealings over Down Ampney in 
Gloucestershire, and a property at Blackheath which Eliot in- 
herited from the Craggses, before Soane came to Port Eliot in 
1802. In most of his works Soane also acted as general con- 
tractor, but the absence from among his papers of any con- 
tract documents relating to Port Eliot suggests that, owing to 
the distance from London, in this case he only supplied 
designs. His remodelling of the old house, however, was 
commissioned by the second Lord Eliot (created in 1815 Earl 
of St. Germans) after his father’s death in 1804. 

The general nature of the reconstruction was indicated in 
the previous article: how the east end, containing the Prior’s 
lodging and hall before the alterations of c. 1730-40, was 
made the main front with an octagonal entry between a round 
drawing-room and a large oblong dining-room. The sketch 
plan (Fig. 5) now renders the process more intelligible. 
Soane’s entry still gives westwards through a pillared apse 
into the present drawing-room (Fig. 7) designed by Soane 
as the library, which gives into an agreeable sitting-room 
marked on plans as the Saloon. These two rooms occupy the 
main range of the surviving monastic buildings, the lancet 
windows of which can be descried in the basement. West of the 
Saloon are two small rooms retaining an earlier 18th-century 
character; and to the south is a succession of rooms on a 
level with the lawn, which for the most part seem to have 
been designed as bedrooms, except for that in the centre 
shown as the South Hall through which passes the main easi- 
west passage way. These are contained by the unpretentious 
front seen in Fig. 1. 

Among Soane’s designs are proposals for a remodelling of 
the west end to form the main entrance with an external flight 
of steps to the main floor level. Hitherto the approach had 
presumably been from the east, through the pleasure grounds 
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3.—_SOANE’S STAIRCASE, LOOKING EAST TOWARDS THE RED ROOM. The lower steps descend into Harrison’s entry corridor 


(Fig. 2). 
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5._SKETCH PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR 


from the quay on the St. Ger- 
mans River. But the landward 
approach, utilising Saltash Ferry, 
is geographically from the west. 
For whatever reason, Soane’s pro- 
posal was not adopted, and it 
remained for the second Earl, after 
his brother’s death in i823, to 
employ an architect named H. 
Harrison to provide this desider- 
atum, the external effect of which 
has already been illustrated. As 
an entrance (Fig. 2) it is effective, 


(Right) 4—-OVER THE RED-ROOM FIREPLACE, “TEN ARTISTS,” BY VANDYKE. With the Rococo frame, they were 


in Mrs. Booth’s collection in 1773 


a square clerestoreyed entrance hall at ground 
level prolonged by a rather dark Gothick 
corridor (dramatic by contrast), whence 
wide steps to the right bring one up to the 
main floor level and the foot of Soane’s 
staircase (Fig. 3). But this turning back to 
front had the curious result of leaving bed- 
room suites on either side of the entry hall; 
and made nonsense of Soane’s ingenious plan 
with its neat alignments from the east, 
which, indeed, the visitor only discovers (if 
at all) after making the tour of all the main 
rooms. 


6.—THE DINING-ROOM, DESIGNED BY SOANE, 1804-6 
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The great interest and beauty of its contents, 
however, more than suffice to compensate for the 
labyrinthine character of the house as reversed, and 
for the loss, through successive redecoration, of much 
of its Soanian character. Current conditions have 
further contributed to the plan’s obscurity by 
Soane’s great east rooms being now disused. Some 
15 years ago I had a fleeting glimpse of the round 
drawing-room furnished. It is some 36 ft. in diameter 
and perhaps 15 ft. high, with three full-height win- 
dows. But even then its only really characteristic 
feature was the ceiling (Fig. 8) with its Soanic 
radiating key-pattern from the centre of which 
hangs a fine ormolu chandelier not unlike that in his 
drawing-room at Chillington (Country LIFE, 
February 27, 1948). His designs show its walls 
painted apple grecn with white woodwork. It is 
now a lumber room. 

The dining-room (Fig. 6) has been more fortu- 
nate though no longer in normal use. Its spacious 
simplicity is made interesting by the individuality 
of the mouldings, best represented in the highly 
Soanic black and white marble chimney-piece (lig. 
9) and by the excellent contempcrary furniture. 

Soane had wanted to make one great barrel- 
roofed hall of the monastic range, with an apse at 
each end. He had also proposed retaining and re- 
constructing two wings that projected west and north 
from its further end. Neither of these exists: the 

















8.—THE CEILING OF SOANE’S ROUND ROOM. 


former replaced in 1829 by Harrison’s kitchen wing, 
the latter pulled down in 1806; and his long hall had 
to be designed as two rooms. The (former) library 
had a plain barrel-vault, continuous bookshelves, 
and finished square at its west end instead of re- 
peating the apse and screen of its east end as in- 
tended. Together with the adjoining Saloon it was 
redecorated a generation ago when converted to the 
drawing-room. A Soanic touch survives, however, 
in the chimney-piece of the Red Room (Fig. 4) so 
called from its crimson damask hangings. The 
gorgeous Rococo frame above it contains ten sepia 
sketches, 10 ins. by 8 ins., by Vandyke of con- 
temporary artists. The set, including Simon de 
Vos, Simon Vouet, Daniel Mytens, and Vandyke 
himself (middle of lower row) is part of a series 
of a hundred, prepared for engraving, most of which 
are in the Royal collection. This group and the 
frame were in Mrs. Booth’s morning-room at Great 
Russell Street, till her collection passed in 1773 
to her grandson, Lord Eliot. An old inventory of 
her house notes some 88 pictures including the full 
length of herself as Columbine (illustrated last week), 
several “ruinous fabricks,”’ Holy Families, battle 
pieces, etc., and a small Rembrandt of Bel and the 
Dragon. The old lady’s love of art was evidently 
inherited by her daughter and grandson, for the 
Eliots- were among the earliest supporters of the 
local prodigy, Joshua Reynolds. At Port Eliot, 

















(Right) 9.—THE DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE. Black and white marble (Soane) 





10.—THE ELIOT FAMILY, BY JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 1746 
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besides the early family group (painted after four years in 
Hudson’s studio), there is a view of Plymouth, and several 
family portraits painted before he went to Italy. The friend- 
ship thus formed brought several of his mature works to the 
house, and others have come subsequently. That of Ann 
Eliot (Fig. 12)—one of the little girls in the early group and 
wife of Captain Bonfoy, R.N.—is dated 1754; she wears a 
pale blue dress with lilac scarf and ribbons. The delightful 
group of Jemima, Countess of Cornwallis (Fig. 11), she wear- 
ing a yellow dress, the little boy painted in later (a proof en- 
graving exists without him), was inherited from the Cornwallis 
family. 

Hope Nursing Love (Fig. 13) is a version of one of 
Sir Joshua’s most charming confections, representing his 
favourite model, Miss Morris, draped in a rosy gown with a 
blue mantle, the whole suffused with a Venetian glow. This 
canvas (other versions are recorded at Bowood and Rokeby) 
was in Reynolds’s studio at his death in 1796 when it was 
bought by Henry Hope; at the Hope sale by Mr. Pole-Carew 
of Antony; and at the latter’s death in 1835 by his sister, 
Lady St. Germans, second wife of the first Earl. The latter’s 
first wife, a Yorke, is depicted full length in classical attire by 


ANN ELIOT, MRS. BONFOY. REYNOLDS 


11.—JEMIMA, COUNTESS OF CORNWALLIS. REYNOLDS 


Opie in the dining-room (Fig. 6); there also, over the fireplace, 
the amusing group of two little Eliot boys is by Hudson. 
Another notable picture is one of the well-known Hoppner 
studio portraits of William Pitt, over the drawing-room 
fireplace. 

These are a few of the high-lights in an assembly of pic- 
tures that, going back to the memorable Sir John Eliot in the 
Tower, in one sense, and to such varied sources in the other, 
is one of the most engrossing of hereditary collections, largely 
because of the curiosity of its many secondary components, 
some of which are more interesting than first-raters. Seen in 
the strangely attractive and rambling great house, the roots of 
which go back to St. Germans’s contests with the heretic 
Pelagius in Romano-British days, they have an added 
significance. They reflect in an engaging light a Georgian 
aristocrat whose judicious handling of great political influence 
played a part in the building of an Empire that a universal 
franchise is now disintegrating. The first Lord Eliot’s grand- 
son, the third Earl of St. Germans, was envoy to Spain during 
the Carlist wars in the settlement of which he took a cele- 
brated part. From him descends the present Earl. 


The frevious articles on Port Eliot appeared in the issues of 
October 15 and 22, 13.—HOPE NURSING LOVE. REYNOLDS 
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A RARE FENLAND BUTTERFLY 


Written and Illustrated by S. and E. M. BEAUFOY 


THE LARGE COPPER BUTTERFLY. 


the beautiful butterfly, the Large Copper 

(Lycaena dispar batavus), may be seen 
alive in England; nor is its history generally 
known. In early records, two races of the Large 
Copper were noted : the Continental, rutilus, and 
the English, dispar. Of the two dispar was by 
far the finer, both in size and colour. Its habitats 
were confined to the Fen districts, where the 
foodplant of the caterpillars, the great water 
dock (Rumex hydrolapathum), flourished in sur- 
roundings that suited the insect in other ways 
as well. About 100 years ago, however, the 
English Large Copper became extinct, owing 
probably, in the opinion of Dr. E. B. Ford, 
F.R.S., to its being over-collected at a period 
when its numbers had become seriously 
diminished through other causes. 

One or two attempts to establish the 
Continental sub-species, rutilus, in this country 
were a failure. Then, in 1915, in a few localities 
in Friesland, Holland, was discovered a third 
sub-species, batavus, so closely similar to the 
extinct dispar that expert observation was 
needed to distinguish the two. After many 
difficulties and much intensive preparation of 
the fen, batavus was introduced to Wood Walton 
in 1927, and as the result of hard work and 
devoted care on the part of the keeper, this 
lovely insect is now to be found there in good 
numbers. An attempt to establish batavus in 


ee IMPARATIVELY few people realise that 


Wicken Fen, Cambridgeshire, met with initial 
success, but has now failed owing to the destruc- 
tion of a neighbouring fen to which the species 
largely migrated. The population of batavus in 
Wood Walton is now invaluable, for it was 
always rather rare in Friesland and at the 


(Left) Male, upper side. (Middle) Female, upper side. 


present time, owing to salt-water flooding of the 
area during the war, there is reason to fear that 
the sub-species may no longer be found there. 

On July 20, we visited Wood Walton Fen, 
hoping to see batavus on the wing. This hope 
was realised beyond all our expectations, for we 
encountered numbers of these lovely butterflies, 
all displaying to perfection their incomparable 
colours of burnished copper and powdered blue. 
They fluttered over the scrub and over the plants 
of the great water dock; we saw many that were 
newly emerged and were still drying their wings; 
one pair were mating. Many eggs had been laid 
on the dock; these eggs, laid during the latter 
half of July, are pearl-coloured, and are seen 
under the magnifying-glass to be deeply indented. 

The newly-hatched caterpillars, which 
emerge about 14 days after the eggs are 
deposited, are cream-coloured and have very 
long, curved hairs. We found that they ate 
shallow grooves in a leaf and rested there, so 
that their hairs protruded above the surface of 
the leaf. While still very tiny, they begin 
hibernation in a rolled-up leaf that becomes 
withered and brown with the onset of autumn. 
Under natural conditions during the winter, 
when their habitat often becomes flooded, they 
may be submerged for weeks at a time, but they 
suffer no harm. (The dreadful winter of 1946-47 
caused few, if any, casualties to the Wood 
Walton caterpillars.) In the spring the cater- 
pillars rouse themselves and feed up, becoming 
fully grown in June. They are lovely creatures, 
their colour of velvety-green matching the fresh 
leaves of the dock. 

When ready to pupate, a Large Copper 
caterpillar sometimes attaches itself to a leaf or 





EGGS, YOUNG CATERPILLAR (BOTH MAGNIFIED 18 TIMES) AND CHRYSALIS (DOUBLE NATURAL SIZE) 





(Right) Female, underside. Magnified 14 times, 


stem of the foodplant and sometimes takes up its 
position on neighbouring sedge. It secures 
itself, head downwards, by the tail and girdle 
method. The chrysalis is dumpy in shape and 
light brown in colour. A day or two before the 
butterfly emerges the chrysalis becomes very 
dark, and the copper of the wings may be seen 
through the pupal case. Those chrysalids that 
are formed on a green dock leaf are very con- 
spicuous and suffer severe depredations from 
birds; it is far better when the caterpillars 
pupate on sedge, for there the chrysalids are 
difficult to detect. 

The emergence of batavus from the chrysalis 
is a particularly wonderful process to watch. 
As the crumpled wings quickly expand, the 
striking blue of the underside of the hind wings 
with their border of copper is seen to perfection. 
Glimpses of the brilliant copper upper side of the 
male’s wings are obtained as the insect rests 
with wings held slightly apart so that they may 
dry. When they are spread wide in the sunshine, 
the copper is dazzling. The female’s upper side 
is less burnished, and she is heavily marked with 
black; nevertheless, she is very lovely. In flight 
the blue of the underside of the wings in both 
sexes is displayed equally with the copper. 

Wood Walton Fen is in the charge of the 
Society for the Promotion of Nature Reserves 
and the Large Copper is rigidly protected and 
may not be collected in any of its stages. 
Visitors to the Fen must previously obtain a per- 
mit from Dr. Herbert Smith, Society for the 
Promotion of Nature Reserves, British Museum 
(Natural History), London, S.W.7. I am 
indebted to the Society for permission to photo- 
graph living specimens of the butterfly, etc. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HONEY FROM 
MUSTARD 

From Brigadier Lord D. Malise Graham. 

IR,—In your issue of October 8 Cin- 

cinnatus drew attention to several 
fields of mustard in flower near 
Hungerford, Berkshire, in late Septem- 
ber. This mustard indeed proved 
the salvation of my bees (and I hope 
others!) in a very inclement summer. 
Thousands were working a field of 
about 20 acres for three or four weeks 
in succession every day during the 
mild weather. The syrup remains in 
the larder!—D. MaLisE GRAHAM, 
Kirby House, Inkpen, Newbury, Berks. 


A NUTCRACKER IN 
SURREY 

Sir,—At the end of June I sawa bird 
which I believe to have been a nut- 
cracker in some pine woods in Frensham 
Vale, Surrey. It was about the size and 
shape of a jackdaw, but with a rather 
longer beak, and was a dark but warm 
shade of brown all over, heavily spotted 
with large white spots. When I first 
saw it, it was perched at the very top 
of a pine tree, where, at rather long 
intervals, it repeated a loud, harsh, 
croaking kraak. Thereafter it kept 
making short flights of a somewhat 
clumsy, uncertain nature to a tree 
lower down the wood. Before alight- 
ing there it spread its tail, which appar- 
ently was barred with black and had 
a white tip. I was not aware that such 
a bird was ever seen in this country. 
M. R. CAMPBELL (Miss), c/o Barclay’s 
Bank, 1, Brompton Road, S.W.3. 


{From our correspondent’s de- 
scription of the bird she saw there 
seems no doubt that it was a nut- 
cracker, a bird of Northern and Central 
Europe which has been recorded as a 
vagrant in this country about fifty 
times. These records, however, are of 
birds seen in winter, and the fact that 
this one was observed in summer 
suggests that it may have been an 
escape. On the other hand, we have 
not heard of a nutcracker having 
escaped from any of the aviaries in the 
south of England this year.—ED.] 


BEAUTY IN WOOD 


Sir,—The church at Llangwm, Mon- 
mouthshire, a corbel in which repre- 
senting Jack in the Green was illus- 
trated in your issue of May 23, 1947, 
is better known for its lovely chancel 
screen, the exquisite workmanship 
of which is, I think, apparent from 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH, LLANGWM, MONMOUTHSHIRE 


the accompanying photograph. The 
church, which has a fortified tower, is 
depicted in its attractive setting in 
my other picture.—H. G., Bristol. 


SUN, WIND AND WATER 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the 
octagonal Tower of the Winds, or the 
Horologion of Andronicus, as it is 
more properly called, near the market 
at Athens. It was built about 140 B.c. 
and carries not only a water-clock but 
a sundial and a weather-vane as well. 
The carvings on the frieze round the 
top represent the winds of classical 
mythology and are indicative of the 
decline in Greek art in Roman times. 
The tower probably owes its excellent 
preservation to having been taken over 
as a chapel by dervishes of the 
Bektashi order when Greece was under 
Turkish rule.—E. J., North Wales. 


A MARRED PROSPECT? 
S1r,—I feel I cannot allow Messrs. 
W. E. Snell (October 1) and J. P. Biggs 
(October 15) to worry over the 
apparent neglect at Hurstmonceux 
Castle, Sussex, without some comment. 

Soon after the 1938 crisis Sir 
Paul Latham, who then owned the 
castle, arranged for it to be let to a 
Friendly Society as a temporary home 
in the event of war. At the same time 
agreement was reached on the erection 
of a group of prefabricated wooden 
huts, the roofs of which are visible in 
Mr. Snell’s photograph. Later it was 
found necessary to erect three more 
buildings, which were perforce of brick 
owing to the timber shortage. 

I understand that when the castle 
was sold to the Admiralty in 1946 it 
was intended to restore the grounds to 
their pre-war beauty. If this is so, it 
would seem quite in order for any 
further necessary buildings to be sited 
near those already standing. 

I sincerely hope éhat Mr. Snell 
and Mr. Biggs will see Hurstmonceux 
Castle when this transition period has 
passed. I am sure they will agree with 
me that the views from the bluebell 
wood, the summerhouse and the east 
drive are much more exciting than 
the one at present marred by new 
buildings.—M. A. FaBray (Miss), 35, 
Una House, Prince of Wales Road, 
N.W.5. 


THE THREAT TO FIELD 
SPORTS 

S1r,—I am surprised and grieved to 

find Country LIFE publishing such a 

leading article as that in your issue of 





THE TOWER OF THE WINDS AT ATHENS 


See letter: Sun, Wind and Water 


October 8 entitled The Threat to Field 
Sports. The fact of being a country- 
man or townsman has nothing what- 
ever to do with the clear perception of 
ethical principle, and it is on this that 
any argument for or against hunting 
must be based. It is a matter of 
regret to most of us that it is impossible 
to livein our world without inflicting 
some cruelty, but being conscious of 
this as a burden, we do all we can to 
reduce it to a minimum. 

To indulge in hunting a wild 
animal for sport is to reverse this 


developing attitude of mind. There 
can be but one question and one 
answer on this subject. Are we 


ethically justified in hunting an animal 
with intent to kill (or in the know- 
ledge of causing suffering) for our 
amusement, for fun, in order to pro- 
vide healthy exercise or to develop 
courage? I do not think we are; 
exercise and knowledge of country 
can be gained by other means. Years 
ago we used to be told that hunting 
was absolutely necessary to keep up 
the supply of Army horses, but even 
that excuse has now gone. Any con- 
tention that hunting is the most 
economical method of keeping down the 
numbers of any quarry is untenable. 


See letter: Beauty in Wood 





We are always back on 
the inescapable ethical 
question. 

Considering that the 
author of your leading 
article is, by implica- 
tion, a knowledgeable 
countryman, he has an 
astonishing capacity for 
getting mixed in his 
notions of hunting. 
Coursing and hunting a 
carted stag are bracketed 
as examples of sport 
using animals previously 
caught and then released. 
I would suggest they are 
in no way comparable. 
Hares caught for 
coursing are released 
on ground unknown to 
them, which places them 
at a quite horrible dis- 
advantage; the carted 
stag usually knows his 
country and in my 
opinion there is often 
no cruelty whatever in 
hunting him. Further, 
you cannot possibly mix 
foot hunting in the Lake 
District, where foxes can 

‘ never be exterminated, 
with the artificially maintained hunt- 
ing on horseback in the English shires. 
As far as it is necessary to keep down 
numbers of foxes, otters, hares and 
deer, it is possible to do so more effi- 
ciently and with less suffering to the 
animals than by hunting for fun. 

For myself, I shoot rabbits and 
stalk deer for the pot, and am in some 


This is an inevitable and instinctive 
reaction of the hunter concerned with 
sustenance. I should not be justified, 
however, in going forth for the amuse- 
ment or in order to derive the primi- 
tive thrill of the hunter. 

Our anthropological tradition in 
colonial administration has been to 
suppress such practices as human 
sacrifices by some skilful substitution 
which does not disrupt social life. I 
feel that the same method should be 
applied in our own primitive pleasures 
which involve consciously imposed 
suffering on an animal. I know that 
drag-hunting is not so exciting at 
present as a real fox-hunt; hounds do 
not work nearly sointerestingly. But 
I suggest that here is a field for 
research which would yield good 
results—the development by scien- 


tific approach and experiment of the 





» AND (right) THE CHANCEL SCREEN 
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ARNO’S COURT, NEAR BRISTOL 


Preservation of a Gothic Mansion 


See letter : 


technique of the drag hunt. Then we 
need have no more of those horrible 
exhibitions of final ritual when 
costumed participants degrade the 
civilisation in which they shelter. 
FRANK DaruinGc, Kilcamb Lodge, 
Strontian, Fort William. 


THE FARMERS’ ATTITUDE 
S1tr,—I was surprised to see the state- 
ments you make in your issue of 
October 8 on the proposed Bili against 
hunting and coursing. As a Council 
member of the National Society for 
the Abolition of Cruel Sports, I know 
that there was never any intention of 
including other forms of sport. The 
Bill is a moderate and reasonable one. 
It provides for the case of the few 
districts where foxes are not preserved 
{there are artificial earths even in 
Cumberland) by allowing the Minister 
of Agriculture to permit hunting in 
these localities with a limited number 
of followers. 

It is very far from true that 
farmers as a whole are in favour of 
hunting, even though, largely owing 
to our efforts, they are now courted 
by the hunts instead of, as formerly, 
bullied and abused. Nearly all the 
resolutions against the Bill confuse the 
issue by dragging in shooting and 
fishing. We should welcome a secret 
ballot of individual farmers on the 
specific question of hunting and 
coursing.—M. CHAPMAN (Mrs.), Hon. 
Sec., Oxford and District Society for the 
Abolition of Cruel Sports, 253, Cowley 
Road, Oxford. 


THE SADDLER’S RACK 


Sir,—The painting shown in the 
enclosed photograph evidently belongs 
to the class recently described by you 
as trompe-l’oeil pictures. It bears a 
striking similarity to the one repro- 
duced on page 725 of your issue of 
October 8, right hand bottom corner. 
My picture measures 28% ins. by 
22ins., and is called The Saddler’s Rack. 
The miscellaneous objects—curry 
combs, scissors, a stick of red sealing- 
wax, a magnifying glass, and so forth 
—are held in place on the rack by 
strips of red material, probably leather. 
The miniature, tied with a grey ribbon, 
is of Charles I. In the middle of the 
picture is a letter addressed to “‘The 
Right Honoble Dr. Montague the 
Deane of Durham at Durham.”’ The 
paper on the extreme left is inscribed 
with the words “The Taylor’s Bill 
June Ye 4th 1690.’ The other letter 
bears the date 1700. 

The initials E.C. are found at 
the right-hand bottom corner of the 
picture, and so it is probably the work 
of Edwaert Colyer. The execution of 
the picture is highly realistic. 

One is tempted to think that the 
variety of objects, bearing no obvious 
relation to one another, may be clues 
to some hidden purpose. ' Possibly one 
of your readers may be able to provide 
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an explanation.—N, 
CROUMBIE MACPHERSON, 
26, Alva St., Edinburgh 2. 

(Mr. Macpherson’s 
picture was_ evidently 
painted for John Mon- 
tagu, Dean of Durham. 
He was Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, be- 
came Dean of Durham in 
1699, and died in 1728. 
The picture was no doubt 
painted in 1700, and it 
would seem that the 
worthy divine owed his 
tailor for a bill ten years 
overdue. This type of 
picture was_ probably 
painted for the study or 
library and perhaps 
placed over a _ writing- 
table. The Dean’s 
Rack would be a more 
fitting title for Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s picture than 
The Saddler’s Rack. 
The initials E.C. are, 
doubtless, for Edwaert 
Colyer, or Edward Collier, 
as he appears to have 
anglicised hishame. The 
miniature of Charles I also occurs in 
the picture belonging to Mrs. Reeve 
which we reproduced, but which by a 
printer’s error was described in 
the caption as of Charles II.—Eb.] 


PRESERVATION OF A 
GOTHIC MANSION 
Sir,—In your issue of January 3, 
1947, you published an illustrated 
letter from me about Arno’s Castle, 
the folly built at Brislington, outside 
Bristol, by William Reeve, a copper 
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the unsightly modern 
additions. 

As the “‘castle,’’ com- 
prising gateway, colon- 
naded bath-house (pur- 
chased since my letter of 
January 3, 1947) and tow- 
er, is also owned wholly 
or in part by the Corpor- 
ation, the preservation as 
an entity of this interest- 
ing example of the Gothic 
Revival seems to be as- 
sured.—R. W., Bristol. 


A PUZZLING 
INSCRIPTION 
Str,—I enclose a photo- 
graph of a puzzling in- 
scription on the wall of a 
house in King’s Cross 
Road, London, which 
asserts that “this is 
Bagnigge House.’’ The 
rest of the sentence, 
“near the pinder a 
Wakefeilde,”” presents 
something of a problem. 
Local enquiries have 
proved fruitless regard- 
ing the history of the 
stone, which is dated 
1680. Presumably there 
is some significance in 
the old man’s head carved 
above it. Canany reader 
throw some light on its history? The 
building on which the sign is placed 
may shortly be pulled down.—R. D. 
BARRETT-LENNARD, 13, Lowndes 

Square, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
[A pinder was an officer of a 


manor charged with the task of appre- 
hending stray beasts and impounding, 


WHAT ARE THESE ? 
See letter; A Strange Find 


smelter, in 1760. I now enclose a 
photograph of Arno’s Court, Reeve’s 
house, which is separated from the 
“castle’’ by the Bath Road and, like 
it, is in the Gothic style. It has 
recently been purchased by the Bristol 
Corporation, who intend to preserve 
the 18th-century portion of it (illus- 
trated in my picture) and to demolish 





or pinding, them in the local pound. 
But who the pinder of Wakefield was 
is another matter.—ED.] 


BEATING THE BOUNDS 
From Judge E. M. Konstam. 


S1r,—There are other ways of impress- 
ing small boys with the boundaries of 


TROMPE-L’OEIL PICTURE OF 1700 SIGNED E.C. AND PAINTED 
FOR JOHN MONTAGU, DEAN OF DURHAM 


See letter; The Saddler’s Rack 





INSCRIPTION ON THE WALL OF A HOUSE 
IN KING’S CROSS ROAD, LONDON 


See letter: A Puzzling Inscription 


a parish besides the distribution of 
pennies described in your issue of 
October 15. In the year 1908 I was 
sitting in the Court of Appeal listening 
to a case about the parish of St. 
Dunstan-in-the-West. Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams was presiding, and 
he said “I remember when I was a 
young man dining at The Cock, which 
was then on the north side of Fleet 
Street, they came in beating the 
bounds, and they put a little boy 
through the window and they smacked 
him.’’ <A burly middle-aged man who 
was sitting next to me turned to me 
and said “I was the little boy !’’— 
E. M. Konstam, Tveasurer’s Office, 
Inner Temple, E.C.A4. 


A STRANGE FIND 


Sir,—The two wooden cylindrical 
objects illustrated in the accompany- 
ing photograph turned up in Chelten- 
ham recently. They are 22 ins. long 
and 1% ins. in diameter, and bound 
at each end with a ferrule or cover of 
brass, 5ins. long, and engraved with 
two sets of four circles. The wooden 
portion seems to have been covered 
with black paint, most of which has 
worn off. 

It has been suggested that they 
were marshalling staffs, or wands, used 
by those who directed the cortége 
when assembling in a church or chapel 
for a funeral ceremony. It has also 
been suggested that a piece of crépe 
was tied to them when they were so 
used. 

Can any of your readers identify 
them?—D. W. HERDMAN, Curator, 
The Art Gallery and Museum, Chelten- 
ham. 


AID TO QUICK STARTING 


S1r,—I suggest that Mr. E. H. Guy 
Fryer (October 8) may fiad it unneces- 
sary to remove the plug and to inject 
lighter fuel into his motor-mower in 
order to start it. I have wrestled with 
mine—a new one—and believe that 
I have correctly deduced the reason 
for the trouble. The instructions 
should be followed carefully from the 
manual, but instead of “slightly 
flooding’’ the carburetter, one should 
flood it extremely liberally until 
petrol runs out and down to the 
ground. I find that the motor will 
then start after two or three kicks. 
Before discovering this dodge it took 
me half an hour to start—after putting 
a hot brick against the cylinder and 
finally heating the plug over a gas 
ring ! 

I suggest that what happens is 
that after the last mowing the car- 
buretter contains petrol-oil mixture. 
On standing, the more volatile petrol 











evaporates, so that when one attempts 
to start the engine the mixture sucked 
in is mainly oil. By liberal flushing 
this may be washed out of the car- 
buretter and starting becomes simple. 
I feel that this explanation is the 
correct one because it preceded the 
discovery of what to do, but I hope 
some time to carry out density deter- 
minations with the contents of the 
carburetter in order to confirm it.— 
A. Apatr, Kelly College, Tavistock, 
Devon. 


SHEEP’S VERTEBR& 
AS FLOORING 
Sir,—Early in the 1920s an old 
woman asked me if I knew what the 
floor of the porch of a folly erected by 
my great-grandfather in 1833 was 


made with. “Small pebbles,” I 
guessed. ‘‘No,”’ she said, “it’s all 
done with sheep’s bones, and the 


village boys be getting ‘em out to 
play knuckle-bones with.” 

So it was. The bones were laid 
in patterns. I assumed they were 
knuckle-bones, but your correspon- 
dent’s letter (October 15) makes it 
seem more than likely that they were 
sheep’s vertebre. It all vanished 
long ago.—KATHARINE M. R. KENYON, 
Twyford, near Winchester, Hants. 


THE FUTURE OF 
OSTERLEY PARK 


Sir,—In an editorial note of October 
8 about the annual report of the 
National Trust you refer to Lord 
Jersey’s generous offer to the Trust of 
Osterley House, park and gardens, 
and state: “The plan fell through 
because the present Middlesex County 
Council refused to honour the pledge of 
its predecessor to meet the cost of 
upkeep.”’ I feel that this conveys a 
wrong impression. In fact, the diffi- 
culty was not the County Conncil’s 
refusal to meet the cost of upkeep, 
but a disagreement about representa- 
tion on the management side. 

As you know, the County Council 
would have been called upon to meet 
a large proportion of the cost of up- 
keep. In these circumstances it felt 
that in fairness to the people of Middle- 
sex, whose money would be involved, 
it must insist on what it considered to 
be adequate representation on the 
management side. Agreement on this 
point was not reached.—A. A. 
McLouGHLIn, Public Relations Officer, 
County Council of Middlesex, Guild- 
hall, Westminster, S.W.1. 


COTTAGE VINES 


S1r,—Interest in the possibilities of 
outdoor grape-growing in this country 
has revived during the last vear or 
two, and there have been the usual 
references to monastic viticulture and 
wine-making. But little notice has 
been taken of the vines growing on 
cottages in some parts of southern 
England. These vines cannot date 


back to monastic times, yet some of 
them appear to be of a considerable 
I enclose photographs of two 


age. 
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HAROLD’S STONES, AT TRELLECK, MONMOUTHSHIRE, AND 
(right) THE VILLAGE SUNDIAL BEARING A CARVED REPRE- 


SENTATION 


OF THEM 


See letter: A 17th-century Sundial 


attractive Berkshire examples, one on 
a cottage (dated 1743) in Cumnor, and 
the other on an older cottage (called 
Vine Cottage) at Stanford-in-the-Vale 

Is anything known of the history 
and age of such vines as these? Was 
there ever a fashion for planting vines, 
as at other times for planting mul- 
berries, robinias and monkey puzzles? 
Were they planted as ornaments or for 
their fruit ? 

London preserves in various place 
names (Vine Street, Vineyard Walks, 
etc.) some reminders of past vines, and 
I have read of people making grape 
jelly from grapes grown on outdoor 
vines there. Only recently I noticed 
in a basement area in Stamford Street 
a small vine trying to climb up to 
pavement level. This was nearly 
opposite Paris Gardgn, where the 
bear-baiting pit used to be, not far 
from Waterloo Station. —ByWwaYMAN, 
Berksh re. 

[We know of no definite fashion 
for growing vines, and think the 
majority of those on cottages were 
probably planted for ornament, pos i- 
bly by someone who was or had been 
a gardener at the local “ big house’ and 
had been attracted by the vines g-own 
in the grcenhouses there.—Ep.] 


A 17th-CENTURY SUNDIAL 


Str,—The beautiful and ancient sun- 
dial depicted in one of the enclosed 
photographs is from Trelleck, Mon- 
mouthshire. It was erected by Lady 
Magdalen Probert, of Pantglas, in 
1689, and has been moved inside the 
village church the better to preserve 
it. It is remarkable in that three 
objects of interest in Trelleck are 
represented on its base—the three 
standing stones a quarter of a mile 
away (depicted in my other photo- 





graph) which are 8, 10, and 14 feet 
high, and named after King Harold, 
but much older than he. Another side 
shows the Virtuous Well, a pool men- 
tioned in an old document relating to 
land granted to Llandogo church. It 
was a holy well, named after St. Anne, 
and pilgrimages were made to it up to 
the 17th century, when it was still 
thought to have healing virtue. On 
the third side is a representation of a 
local tumulus.—ANTIQUARIAN, New- 
port, Monmouthshire. 


FOUR “TREES” IN ONE 


S1r,—Apropos of your correspondence 
about one tree growing through 
another, on our lawn here we have a 
curious clump of four “trees” all 
clasped together. The tallest is a 
white acacia about 30 to 40 ft. high, 
and then comes an oak. Entwined 
round it is an ivy, and lastly a climb- 
ing white rose drapes the whole 
assemblage. The trunk is a curiosity. 

I do not know how long these 
friendly trees have been in partnership. 
I have known them for thirty vears.— 
ConsTANCE Joy, Marelands, Bentley, 
Surrey. 


THE CONDITION OF 
FARM-DOGS 


S1r,—Can something be done to make 
farm-dogs in Wales happier and heal- 
thier? Although the chief complaints 
are of miserable housing and more 
than semi-starvation, the dogs have 
little veterinary attention and are not 
painlessly put to sleep when they are 
too old to work or are no longer 
wanted. The indifference with which 
many are regarded is a surprise to 
people who keep dogs as companions 
in towns and cities. A recent survey 
by the National Canine Defence 








League fully establishes that in most 
parts of rural Britain the dogs on the 
farms deserve better treatment than 


they receive.— JOAN B. JAGGER (Miss), 
The Old Vicarage, Chirk, Wrexham, 
North Wales. 





Long-tailed Tits in Yorkshire.— 
With reference to the letter (September 
24) asking whether long-tailed tits are 
scarce, when looking for firewood in 
Byram Park woods, in the West Riding, 
in mid-September, I saw about thirty 
to forty of these little birds——CoLIn 
BUTTERFIELD (aged 12), Leeds. 


Building with Pisé.—Captain A. L. 
Ganniclitfe asks us to state that the 
mixture of earth and cement used in 
the pisé building in South Africa 
described in his letter of August 13 
was not, as stated, 1 part of earth to 
14 parts of cement, but 14 parts of 
earth to 1 part of cement. 


FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


Altkoigh Country Lire is still in 
short supply at home, we are able to allocate 
copies for despatch to addresses abroad. We 
suggest. therefore, that your Christmas or 
New Year gift to friends overseas should 
take the form of a year’s subscription to 
Country Lire, which will be sent in 
your name, with a suitable greeting card 
enclosed with the first copy. 


The cost of a year’s subscription is 
£5 12s. 8d. (£5 10s. 6d. for Canada). Send 
a remittance, with the address or addresses 
of your friends, to the Subscription Man- 
ager, Co.ntry Lire, Dept. G., Tower 
House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, and we will do the rest. 


VINES GROWING AGAINST COTTAGES AT CUMNOR, AND (right) STANFORD-IN-THE-VALE, BERKSHIRE 


See letter; Cottage Vines 
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HARVESTING COSTS - 


‘XOME interesting comments in letters have 
S followed my article in Country Lire of 
October 8, in which I compared the costs of 
harvesting grain by combine harvesters with the 
costs of using a binder and then ricking and 
threshing in the traditional way. It is hardly 
possible to draw a direct comparisgn that w ould 
apply to all farms because practice varies so 
much. Some farmers have a use for all the 
straw they can save, and others are content to 
burn some of the straw that the combines leave 
on the stubble. 

Mr. Powys Evans, of Bryn Tirion, Bode- 
dern, near Holyhead, writes: “‘Mr. Hurd says, 
‘there was little saving of cost where combining 
was compared with threshing from the field,’ 
but ‘a saving of 23s. 4d. per acre, compared with 
stacking and threshing when the combined 
straw was stacked, and a saving of 34s. 4d. when 
it was burned.’ There is surely no true com- 
parison when the straw is burned.” 

The figure of 30s. an acre given as the cost 
of harvesting with one of the new self-propelled 
combines is probably on the low side, especially 
if most of the straw is afterwards collected by 
pick-up baler. But as those who moved about 
the country in the past month have seen for 
themselves, the straw on some fields has been 
burned. I will not for a moment defend this 
practice. We need more pick-up balers which 
will economically bind up the broken straw into 
bales which can be handled readily for use as 
litter in the winter. Moreover, some of the 
barley straw left by the combine has useful feed- 
ing value, especially if, as this season, there was 
a high proportion of grass and weed growth in 
the barley crop. 

Unfortunately, pick-up balers to follow the 
combine are hard to obtain and are very 
expensive. There is scope for the ingenuity of 
our engineers here. It should be possible to 
develop the pick-up baler costing £300-400 
which, while perhaps lacking some of the refine- 
ments of the American machines, would be a 
most useful complement to the combine. Until 
such a machine arrives on the commercial 
market many farmers will prefer to use a sweep 
fixed to the front ofa tractor tocollect the straw as 


farmers in the southern 
counties use sweeps to 
collect their hay. Swept 
up toa stationary baler 
the straw can be saved 
quite economically and 
without investment in 
an unduly expensive 
machine. There are 
plenty of old stationary 
balers about. They 
seem to last forever. Itis 
true that most of them 
require four men at least 
compared with the pick- 
up baler which is oper- 
ated by one man, and at 
harvest time _ skilled 
labour is precious. The 
solution of this problem 
lies in the development of a pick-up baler which 
can be sold at a reasonable price. 

Then Mr. Powys Evans remarks that there 
are no trees in the photograph showing the com- 


bine at work, and he comments that this 
might be a prairie. It is true that hedges 
are useful for the shelter they give in the 


western counties and Midlands, where cattle are 
grazed, but in the arable areas high hedges 
shade the crops, draw virtue out of the soil and 
harbour vermin. Nevertheless, the extended 
use of the combine is not, I think, likely to 
change the face of England. It will make more 
economical the rotational farming, grass and 
clover leys alternating with corn crops, that we 
need to ensure continuing high production. 

An Essex correspondent has noticed that 
combines leave a large quantity of grain in the 


stubble. He says, ‘‘Gleaning is no longer hard 
work. One can pick it up in abundance. Is this 


owing to the fields being reaped too fast with 
self-propelled combines? Or are some types of 
combines inefficient? Are we wasting grain? 
Most countrymen I speak to hold that we are 
wasting grain, and put it down to undue speed 
lack of skill, or sheer carelessness. It is notice- 
able that some fields are reaped very clean and 
others not.’’ Undoubtedly, it is true that some 
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By ANTHONY HURD 





A COMBINED GRAIN DRIER AND STORE THAT WAS BUILT 
TO THE DESIGN OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING FOR £700 


people allow their combines to be driven too 
fast. This does not make a good job and wastes 
grain. Our crops are heavier than those of 
America, and we need to take the job moreslowly, 

As regards driers, I am impressed with the 


advantages for the ordinary farmer of the 
ventilated bin system. There is nothing 


complicated about such a plant. The essence 
of the matter is to have an electric motor or 
Diesel engine and fan which will send a current 
of warm air along a channel to escape through 
the stored grain which needs drying. On one 
Bedfordshire farm, where a series of six small 
silos has been constructed to hold 140 tons of 
grain, the floor of the silos is made of foam slag 
through which the warm air readily penetrates, 
The temperature is never high and no harm 
can be done to the germination of the grain if 
the drying process is prolonged. 

One advantage of this arrangement is that 
140 tons of grain can be stored safely in dry 
conditions and protected from rats and mice 
through the winter. The combined grain drierand 
store shown in the illustration was built for £700 
to the design of the National Institute of Agricul- 
tural Engineering. It seems to me to provide the 
kind of answer for which many farmers are look- 
ing, especially if they are handy men themselves. 


NEXT YEAR’S CLASSIC RACES 


N spite of the fact that the 2,000 Guineas, 
I Derby and St. Leger of 1948 have been won 
by foreign-bred horses, two of which are not 
eligible for entry in the General Stud Book, it is 
safe to predict that 1949 will see a return to 
normal and that future generations of writers 
will ascribe the foreign superiority in the 1947-48 
season as no more than a flash in the pan. 

Later in the year Mr. Freer, the Official 
Handicapper to the Jockey Club, will assess 
the merits of this year’s youngsters in his annual 
Free Handicap for two-year-olds, but in the 
meantime it is safe to rely upon the unofficial 
estimate of their values, which is compiled and 
issued periodically by Major R. C. Long. 

Like Mr. Freer, Major Long confines his 
attentions to racecourse performances, and he 
makes out Abernant and Star King to be the 
two best of their age. This is only natural, since 
both colts have won on five of their six appear- 
ances. Abernant wound up his first season’s 
racing with a ready victory in the Middle Park 
Stake sat Newmarket’s 2nd October meeting, 
and Star King with an easy win in the Gimcrack 
Stakes at York. 

If racecourse form as two-year-olds could be 
relied on as a guide to the classic races of the 
following year, it would seem useless to look 
farther than one of these for the 1949 Derby 
winner, but from the viewpoint of breeding 
neither appeals greatly as being likely to have 
enough stamina to encompass the mile and a 
half at Epsom. 

Bred and owned by Mrs. Macdonald-Buch- 
anan, daughter of the late Lord Woolavington, 
Abernant claims Owen Tudor as his sire and is 
from Rustom Mahal, she by Rustom Pasha from 
the sprinting mare, Mumtaz Mahal. Although 
Owen Tudor won a substitute Derby, the aver- 
age winning-distance of his offspring is just over 


a mile. Nor is Abernant stoutly bred on the 
dam’s side. Moreover, he is a grey, and only four 
horses of this colour, three colts and a filly, have 
ever been successful in the Derby. 

Much the same criticism can be levelled at 
Star King. Bought asa yearling by Mr. Wilfred 
Harvey, the publisher, from his breeder, Mr. 


R. Ball, for 3,100 gns., he is by Hyperion’s 
son, Stardust, whose get are at their best 


she by 
a daughter of 


over about a mile, from Impromptu, 
Concerto out of Thoughtless, 
Papyrus. 

This pedigree hardly denotes classic possi- 
bilities, nor does that of Makarpura, who is 
rated as being 7 lb. inferior to the other two, 
and is by Big Game from C ap D’or, a Gold Bridge 
mare who hasalso bred Fair Dinah, an own-sister 
to Makarpura, who had distinct stamina limi- 
tations. Bred by Mr. Martin Benson, Makar- 
pura was sold to the Gaekwar of Baroda for 
14,000 gns. as a yearling, and is handicapped 
on the same mark as the same owner’s Jai Hind, 
who was bred by Mr. William Hill and cost 4,000 
gns. less at an earlier auction. 

Jai Hind, who has been lightly raced, is a 
very different proposition. This colt claims 
Nearco as his sire, and is from Sol d’Or, a Solario 
mare who was out of Fair Flame, an own-sister 
to the dual Alexandra Stakes winner, Finglas, 
by Bruleur, the sire of four French Derby winners. 
Stamina abounds in every line of this pedigree 
and it will be a great surprise if he is not his 
owner’s chosen runner for next year’s Derby. 

Wat Tyler and Faux Tirage are grouped on 
the same mark as Makarpura and Jai Hind in 
Major Long’s handicap with Luminary and Royal 
Forest 2 lb. below them. Of these, Wat Tyler, 
Faux Tirage and Royal Forest, like Abernant, 
are inmates of the Beckampton stable, which is 
now presided over by Noel Murless. All owner- 


bred, Wat Tyler, who belongs to Sir Percy 
Loraine, is by Watling Street, and like this year’s 
1,000 Guineas’ heroine, Queenpot, is out of Poker 
Chip, she by The Recorder from the Stratford 
mare, Straight Sequence; Faux Tirage claims 
Big Game as his sire and belongs to Mr. J. A. 
Dewar, who won the Oaks with his dam, Com- 
motion, who was by the Grand Prix de Paris and 
Prix du Jockey Club winner, Mieuxce; and 
Royal Forest, who, like Abernant, is owned by 
Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan, is by the Derby 
winner, Bois Roussel, from Tudor Maid, an 
own-sister to Owen Tudor. 

Although Murless looks to have a strong 
hand with the four inmates of his stable already 
mentioned, it is just possible that there is a 
better one than any of them at Beckampton, in 
Berrylands. A winner of the only two races 
for which he has run, and not so far mentioned 
in gt em Long’s handicap, this colt was bred at 
the National Stud and is leased to H.M. the 
King for his racing career. Sired by Bois 
Roussel, he is, like the St. Leger winner, Cha- 
mossaire, from Snowberry, she by the 2,000 
Guineas and Derby winner, Cameronian, out of 
Myrobella, the dam of Big Game. A great pedi- 
gree this, in which the tail-female line goes back 
to Gondolette, the foundation mare of the late 
Lord Derby’s turf successes. Berrylands, indeed, 
may easily credit His Majesty with his first 
Derby and, though it may read like wishful 
thinking, the same owner’s home-bred filly, 
Avila, who is by Hyperion from Ste. Therese, a 
daughter of Santorb, who was bred by the Duke 
of Portland and was bought after his death for 
the Sandringham Stud, for 400 guineas, may win 
the 1,000 Guineas or the Oaks. Avila is trained 
by Captain Boyd-Rochfort, who trained Hyper- 
icum to win the 1,000 Guineas for the King in 
1946. Royston. 
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A40 ‘DEVON’ 
40 b.h.p. O.H.V. engine; independent front 


suspension; rear-opening doors with concealed 
hinges. PRICE £365 plus £102. 2s. 10d. Pur. Tax. ATO ‘HAMPSHIRE’ 


70 b.h.p. O.H.V. engine; splendidly roomy —there’s 
comfortable seating for three people in front. 
PRICE £475 plus £132 .13s.11d. Pur. Tax. 


A90 ‘ATLANTIC’ CONVERTIBLE 


90 b.h.p. O.H.V. twin carburetter engine; curved 
windscreen; the head is power-operated for open/ 
closed motoring at the touch of a switch. 

PRICE £745 plus £207 . 13s .11d. Pur. Tax. 


AI25 ‘SHEERLINE’ 


125 b.h.p. O.H.V. engine; sumptuously fitted and 
beautifully styled. PRICE £999 plus £278 . 5s. od. Pur. Tax. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO LTD +: LONGBRIDGE -: BIRMINGHAM 
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THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


“*It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
detail realisation shews no ‘departure from 
those standards of excellence which have 


become proverbial throughout the world.” 
—The Motor 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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VELOX (illustrated) 6-cyl. 2} litres. Flashing per- 
formance on reasonable fuel consumption. 75 
m.p.h. 25-28 m.p.g. with normal driving. £430, 
plus £120.3.11 purchase tax. 


WYVERN 4-cyl. 13 litres. Utmost petrol saving 

with efficient performance all round. 64 m.p.h. 

33-35 m.p.g. with normal driving. £350, plus 

£97-19.5 purchase tax. 
Both are spacious 4-seaters. Now in production 
but still 75% for export. Full details from your 
local Vauxhall] dealer. 


SEE THEM AT STAND 162, MOTOR SHOW, OCT. 27-NOV. 6. 
Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., Luton, Beds. 












































The 43 Litre 


BENTLE 


Mark VI 


The Silent Sports Car 


STAND 168 


BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LIMITED 
14-15, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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FIRST MOTOR SHOW FOR TEN YEARS 


STAND-TO-STAND REVIEW: GREAT BRITISH 
ADVANCE: FRENCH ECONOMY CARS: 
ITALIAN COACHWORK 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


HE first motor show to be held in Britain since before the war was 
opened on Wednesday by the Duke of Gloucester at the Earls 
Court Exhibition Hall, and will remain open until November 6. 
A total of 48 different makes are on show, sub-divided as follows: 
31 from Great Britain, 11 from the U.S.A., 5 from France, and one 
from Italy. Of special interest are the two examples of the French 
economy car, exhibited by Panhard and Renault, both of which were 
described in these columns when in the prototype stage. 


British 


motorists who have not had the opportunity of travelling abroad 
since the war are having their first chance of appreciating the skill of 


the leading Italian coachbuilders, as exemplified by the work of 
Farina and Superleggera, on chassis by Alfa-Romeo and Bristol. The 


striking resemblance between some British cars which seem to owe 


something to the Studebaker in appearance 
will be apparent to most visitors to the show. 

Next week I hope to describe the coach- 
work and in the issue for November 12 to 
discuss the technical and economic lessons 
of the show. 

A.C.: Stand 131.—This small-production 
2-litre British car shows no change from the 
models in production earlier. In many ways, 
while modern in appearance, it retains essen- 
tially English characteristics. The engine has a 
light alloy cylinder block, with wet cylinder 
liners, and overhead valves operated by a chain 
drive. Although there are only two doors, ample 
room is available for five passengers. Weight 
has been reduced by panelling the ash-framed 
body with aluminium. The standard of internal 
finish is high; the upholstery is leather and the 
instrument panel and the door cappings are 
polished walnut. 

ALFA-ROMEO: Stand 159.—This firm 
have a reputation, even among  non- 
motorists, similar to that held in pre-war days 
by Mercédés-Benz; a reputation due, almost 
entirely, to their present supremacy in all inter- 
national motor races. The model shown—the 
6C—is available with either touring, sports, or 
super sports engines, but all are six-cylinder 
engines of 21% litres. No motorist can fail to be 
thrilled by the beautiful lines, which are sugges- 
tive of a car designed to travel far and fast as 
distinct from a mere town carriage. Exceptional 
power is not taken from the engine; the per- 
formance is gained by weight and wind resist- 
ance reduction. 

ALLARD: Stand 133.—This firm, origin- 
ally a small one specialising in the manufacture 
of cars for trials and other special events, 
utilising component parts of Ford manufacture, 
have blossomed out as manufacturers of high- 
grade cars of sporting quality. The present cars, 
which employ independent front suspension, 
still use a large proportion of Ford parts, which 
greatly simplifies the service and spares problem 
for overseas purchasers. The Allard has unusu- 
ally high accelerative powers allied to handling 
qualities which make sustained high-speed 





A SUPERLEGGERA COUPE mounted on the 2} litre Alfa- 


Romeo chassis 


driving safe and certain. The exceptionally 
large ground clearance of nine inches, which 
enables the car to go almost anywhere, should 
be of special interest to foreign buyers. Enthusi- 
astic owners of the Allard continue to win suc- 
cesses in international events, notably certain 
of the famous Swiss hill-climbs. 

ALVIS: Stand 166.—The Alvis is one of 
the four British cars which still employ semi- 
elliptic suspension, and the engine specification 
is similar to that of this firm’s pre-war models. 
In appearance, too, the Alvis has not followed 
the current trend, retaining separate wings and 
headlamps. Although advanced in neither 
specification nor appearance it continues to 
attract attention from those uninterested in 
extremes of performance or suspension. The 
push-rod operated overhead valve engine gives 
a power of 65 b.h.p., for a car weight of 28 cwt. 

ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY : Stand 147.— 
This car, one of the first post-war designs to be 
announced, continues in practically unchanged 
form. It is powered by a 2-litre six-cylinder 
engine giving 70 b.h.p., has a rigid chassis 
employing independent front suspension, and is 
available in three different body styles, including 
a convertible coupé. The weight of 28 cwt. 
naturally reduces the potential performance, 
but there are still many motorists who like the 
feeling of solidity provided. 

ASTON-MARTIN : Stand 138.—The 2-litre 
sports Aston-Martin made its bow in the 24- 
Hour Race at Spa, where it achieved an out- 
right win on its first appearance. Production 
cars will, of course, carry coachwork of greater 
size and comfort, although replicas of the actual 
Spa car can be purchased. The chassis, which 
also serves as a framework for the body, is a 
built-up structure of rectangular steel tubes 
which comes as high as the scuttle and seat 
squabs. Front suspension is by trailing links 
employing coil springs, while that at the rear 
utilises a normal axle, again with coil springs 
and locating radius arms. Owing to the rigid 
frame and the accurate steering lay-out it has 
been possible to employ springs of great flexi- 
bility, which give exceptional comfort at low 
speeds without  sacri- 
ficing the stability de- 
manded by owners of 
sporting cars. 

AUSTIN: Stand 
144.—The Austin exhi- 
bit consists of the well- 


tried A40, the © still 
popular 16 h.p., the 
new <A70O and A900 
models, and the large 
Sheerline and Princess 


models. Those of great- 
est interest are the A70 
and A90. The first 
employs the proven 
16 h.p. engine, but fitted 
in a chassis of com- 
pletely new design, 
employing independent 


cpecaes e 
A 3 titi St btn, 


THE NEW MORRIS MINOR SALOON. 
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Independent suspension 
is fitted at the front 


front suspension; the bodywork can best be 


described as a grown-up version of that 
of the A40. The A90 employs a larger 


engine, of just over 2% litres, with the excellent 
power output of 88 b.h.p., which, with a total 
car weight of 25 cwt., should guarantee adequate 
performance. The striking bodywork of the 
A90 is of the two-door, two-four seater type, and 
includes in its specification electro-hydrat'ically 
operated hood and windows. Although of 
pleasing lines, the car—possibly in a desire to 
please the American markets— suffers from a sur- 
feit of non-functional embellishment at the front. 
The dignified and proportionately low priced 
Sheerline and Princess models are examples of 
quality carscapable of being sold at prices that can 
compete with those of the best cars in the U.S.A. 

BENTLEY: Stand 168.—Many examples 
of this fine car are to bé seen, as, apart from the 
manufacturers’ own exhibits, there are many to 
be found on the stands of the specialist coach- 
builders. The technical specification shows no 
major change since 1946, as is only to be 
expected with a car already successfully proven. 
To increase ease of driving the brakes are oper- 
ated through a gearbox-driven servo motor, and 
the specification throughout is clearly designed 
to produce a long-distance high-speed car free 
from any tendency to ‘hard mouth.” 

BRISTOL: Stand 142.—This post-war 
British production, based on the designs of the 
pre-war B.M.W., is an excellent example of the 
trend of modern design. The dictum “ weight 
is the enemy, and wind resistance the obstacle ” 
has obviously been well understood by the 
design staff. The two-door, close-coupled saloon 
bodywork includes many features of construc- 
tion employed by the manufacturers on aircraft 
work and the low drag of the body assists in 
giving good fuel consumption figures at high 
cruising speeds. With a total power output of 
85 b.h.p., for a maximum weight of 23 cwt., it 
is clear that the car’s performance will be well 
above average. Smoothness and silence have 
not been reduced for the sake of performance. 

BUICK and CADILLAC: Stand 170.— 
Both of these cars can be obtained with a fully 
automatic transmission system—similar in 
theory and practice to the British Brockhouse 
system described in CountTRY LIFE of January 3, 
1947. This renders both the clutch pedal and 
the gear lever unnecessary, all driving being 
controlled by the accelerator and the brake 
pedal. Both cars provide a large amount of 
room, and very efficient air-conditioning plants 
are fitted. In the convertible bodies the tops 
are power-operated. 

CHEVROLET: Stand 137.—Three ex- 
amples of this General Motors production are 
exhibited, consisting in different body styles on 
the same chassis. They follow the usual American 
lines—a large lightly strained engine, giving its 
maximum power at low speed; steering-column 
gear control; and independent front suspension 
by coilsprings. Very roomy bodywork is fitted. 

CHRYSLER: Stand 149.—The Chrysler 

(Continued on page 895) 
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% The new Rover cylinder head design 


(Patent No. 523,668) showing the compact 
high-efficiency combustion space and generous 


cooling provision. 


ROVER 





OCTOBER 29, 1948 


Two new Rover engines... 


The secret of the performance of the new Rover 
engines lies in the special cylinder head design. 
It is completely new and an example of advanced 
thought in automobile engineering. Test results 
show a remarkable improvement in power 


and economy. 


VISITORS TO BRITAIN Buy a Rover for use during your 
stay and for subsequent export. Overseas dealers have 
arranged with the Company to give early delivery in this 
country from their export quota. Write us for particulars. 


hes of Spilhain's, sain C : 
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THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED, SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 
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and the Pilot. These automobiles. The only way in which its earlier 
type names conceal _ specification differs from that of this firm’s post- 
the models previous- war cars is that independent front suspension 
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products shown are the Windsor saloon and the 
popularly priced Plymouth. Both are of 
straightforward design, but include features first 
popularised on cars from the U.S.A., such as 
spring-loaded bonnet and luggage boot lids, 
steering-column gear control, and automatic 
hydraulic transmission. The almost excessive 
amount of room is a complete change for those 
accustomed to medium-sized European vehicles. 

CITROEN : Stand 152.—This British built 
car of French origin has been supplemented by 
the new 3-litre model, which has already been 
on the market in Europe for two years, and 
which I tested early in 1947 in Switzerland 
(CouNTRY Lire, April 11, 1947). Both the well- 
known Light 15, and the new 3-litre employ 
front-wheel drive and independent suspension. 
The use of front-wheel drive permits the car to 
be built much lower, while at the same time 
allowing the floor to be kept completely flat, 
and as the gear lever is mounted through the 
dashboard the front floor also is completely free 
from obstructions. Although neither car has an 
outstanding performance, both allow of sus- 
tained high-speed cruising in an effortless and 
economical manner. They are both famous for 
their reliability. 

DAIMLER : Stand 153.—Pride of place on 
the Daimler stand undoubtedly goes to the 36 
h.p. straight-eight—sometimes called the Royal 

—with typical limousine bodywork. This car, 
the largest and most expensive in the world, is ° 
an excellent example of British engineering at 
its highest, and reminds one of the apparent 
inability of certain competitors to compete 
qualitatively. A new model is the special sports 
edition of the 21%-litre, in which the power has 
been increased from 70 to 85 b.h.p., without any 
increase in weight. Like cars of other quality 
builders, examples of the make can be seen on 
many coachbuilders’ stands, a _ particularly 
notable one being the two-door drop-head coupé 
by Hoopers on the 36 h.p. chassis. This car is 
unusual in having an adjustable front seat to 
accommodate three; the rear compartment pro- 
vides two separate armchairs. The exhibit 
includes a straight-eight chassis, which permits 
close study of the suspension and steering lay-out. 

DELAHAYE: Stand 172.—Three ex- 
amples of this luxury French car are shown, all 
powered by a 3.6-litre three-carburetter engine 
giving a total power of 130 b.h.p., for an average 
car weight of 23 cwt. The specification includes 
independent front suspension, and the interest- 
ing Cotal electro-magnetic gearbox. Two drop- 
head coupés, and one fixed head coupé, are 
shown, all three of which are good examples of 
typical Continental coachwork. 

DODGE: Stand 149.—This car, which is 
typical of the lower-priced American cars, gives 
transportation for a large passenger load at a 
very low first cost. Fuel consumption, as on 
most cars from the U.S.A., tends to be on the 
high side, rendering it less suitable for European 
markets. Certain features are fitted for the sake 
of sales appeal rather than for functional reasons. 
For example : the speedometer face and pointer 
change colour to indicate different speed ranges. 
An easily operated steering-column gear control 
is fitted. 

FORD: Stand 165.—This firm’s exhibit 
comprises three models, the Anglia, the Prefect, 


THE NEW 14 H.P. HUMBER HAWK. The power and the accom- 


modation have both been increased, and the weight has been reduced 


ly known as the 8, the 
10, and the V8. The 
two smaller models have 
been given cleaner lines, 
but there is little tech- 
nical change; the Pilot, 
which was announced 
earlier this year, retains 
the characteristic Ford 


vee-formation  eight- 
cylinder engine. This 


last model incorporates 
a steering-column gear 
control of remarkably 
easy operation. All 
three models are in the 
Ford tradition of pro- 
viding economical 
everyday transport at 





a low initial cost. In 
accordance with this idea little attention 
has been given to providing extremes of 


comfort, refinement, or performance. The Pilot 
could be described as the farmer’s perfect car. 
FRAZER-NASH : Stand 135.—This post- 
war British sports car, based on the pre-war 
B.M.W., is available in two different forms— 
the Fast Tourer, with a power output of 90, and 
the High Speed, which is claimed to produce 
120 b.h.p. The second of these models is designed 
for use in international racing, and for this 
reason is fitted with an ultra-light two-seater 
body. Both can be supplied with special body- 
work by Superleggera, of Italy, and although 
they will be for export only, they should be 
studied as examples of functional beauty. 
HEALEY: Stand 140.—This car has 
proved in actual tests its right to the title of the 
world’s fastest production car. Its most recent 
achievement, at which I was present, was to 
cover over 100 miles in an hour, under the super- 
vision of the officials of the A.C. de France at 
Montlhéry. The engine had previously been 
sealed by officials of the R.A.C. as a standard 
engine, “[he car is available in both saloon and 
roadster form, and a completely new body style 
—the Sportsmobile—has been evolved specially 
for the U.S.A. The engine used is a specially 
tuned edition of the 2\4-litre Riley, giving over 
100 b.h.p., and, almost needless to say, indepen- 
dent front suspension is employed to ensure 
stability at the high speeds possible. 
HILLMAN : Stand 160.—The new Hillman 
Minx, which was announced only a few weeks 
before the show, is a great step forward for this 
firm. Independert suspension is now fitted, 
which gives a ride of great comfort, whether the 
car be fully or partially loaded, and stability at 
high speed of an order not previously experi- 
enced by purchasers of the smaller and cheaper 
British cars. A completely new body has been 
designed, which is not only pleasing in appear- 
ance, but has the advantages of giving greater 
passenger and luggage space than its pre- 
decessors, while at the same time offering less 
resistance to the wind. The new Minx can also 
be obtained with a coupé body, or with a body of 
estate-car type. 
HOTCHKISS: Stand 134.—Apart from 
the Delahaye, the Hotchkiss is the sole repre- 
sentative of the great names among French 





has been adopted. Hotchkiss are probably the 
most conservative of the luxury car manu- 
facturers, and their products look more English 
than the sometimes ouwutré results of Gallic 
enthusiasm. In the main the design is conven- 
tional rather than ultra-advanced. 

HUDSON : Stand 167.—This car of very 
advanced design from the U.S.A. is remarkably 
beautiful, if one ignores the excess of chromium 
ornamentation. The chassis and body frame is 
one integral construction, with certain sections 
of the frame passing upwards to form the door 
pillars and, in fact, the framework for the roof 
itself. The feature of greatest interest, however, 
is the manner in which the chassis passes outside 
the rear wheels; thus its full width can be used 
for body space and the floor can remain com- 
pletely flat. As is usual on an American car, 
the detail equipment has been studied with some 
care. Lights are provided when the bonnet, 
luggage boot, or passenger doors are opened, and 
since the luggage boot lid and the bonnet are 
spring loaded anyone can lift them with ease. 

HUMBER: Stand 157.—Three different 
models are exhibited by Humber, but there is 
little doubt that the new medium-sized Hawk 
will prove of greatest interest to most people. 
A completely new chassis has been designed, 
incorporating two-leading-shoe brakes, indepen- 
dent front suspension, and hypoid bevel drive. 
This new chassis has permitted the body, which 
is of a new style, to become a full six-seater, and 
all this has been achieved with a saving in 
weight of 3 cwt., with an improvement to the 
power/weight ratio of 12.9 per cent. Owing to 
the use of a hypoid final drive, in conjunction 
with the synchromatic gearbox, it has been pos- 
sible practically to eliminate the usual trans- 
mission tunnel. As the luggage-boot lid, which 
extends almost the full width of the body, is 
hinged at the top, remarkably easy luggage 
loading is possible. The other models are the 
improved Super Snipe and the Pullman. 

JAGUAR: Stand 143.—The last-minute 
surprise of the show was the re-entry into the 
sports-car field of the Jaguar firm. The new 
models are in addition to the previously an- 
nounced 2%- and 31%-litre saloons, and employ 
a modified version of the new independently 
sprung chassis used on closed cars. The new 
model, a sports two-seater, of striking appear- 
ance, is available with two alternative engines, 
a four-cylinder 2-litre, and six-cylinder 3%-litre, 
which are estimated to give road speeds of 100 
and 120 m.p.h. respectively. Both engines are 
based on the prototype used by Lt.-Col. A. T. 
Goldie Gardner when he recently broke inter- 
national class records at 176.649 m.p.h. 

JENSEN: Stand 173.—This_ small-pro- 
duction firm exhibit their post-war car for the 
first time; few of them have even been seen by 
British motorists during the two-year develop- 
ment programme they have undergone. The 
intention was to produce a luxury car in which 
nothing was sacrificed to the dictates of price or 
other material considerations. 

JOWETT: Stand 174.—This car, fully 
described in Country Lire, August 20, 1948, 
is without question one of the boldest projects 
to emanate from a British factory since the war, 

(Continued on page 897) 
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The most advanced DAIMLER 


ever presented 


= ITS MODERNISED but still 
truly “‘ Daimler’’ radiator, to the 
elegant flowing lines of the rear 
wings, this Daimler Sports Special 
is up-to-the-minute. And its per- 
formance is as advanced as its 
appearance. The specially tuned 
dual-carburettor 2}-litre engine 
gives striking acceleration. Com- 
bined with the famous Daimler 
fluid transmission is an over-drive 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED 
COVENTRY AND LONDON 


gearbox that ensures high cruising 
speeds without effort or fuss and 
economises petrol consumption. 
The independent front wheel sus- 
pension, the massive frame and 
the superb brakes allow you to use 
all this power and performance 
with safety and with comfort. This 
exciting new Daimler is as much 
at home on a Route Nationale as 
on Pall Mall. 





a brilliant 
new » see 
with 20 new and important features 


The new Mark V Jaguar Saloon and Drophead Coupé, on 2} and 3} 
litre chassis, are brilliant successors to a long line of distinguished 
forerunners. Each new feature has been developed after patient 
research and tests—not hurriedly designed merely to keep abreast 
of a trend. In the graceful flowing lines of the new Jaguars, 

no startling departure has been made from the dignity and good 
taste which world critics have declared to be inherent characteristics 
of Jaguar design. New features include : Independent front suspension, 
fully hydraulic 2-leading shoe Girling Brakes, entirely new frame, 


new Burman re-circulating ball-type steering, new 


transmission system and 15 other improvements. 





THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 





WOLSELEY MOTORS 


Overseas Business: 


“Os 
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(: TWO AEP, S 


_ EXCITING PERFORMANCE 


on WW 2f0529* 


Sf 


Exceptional power to weight ratio @ All seats within the wheel 
base @ Independent front wheel suspension @ Finger-tip gear- 
change on steering column @ Newly designed overhead cam- 
shaft engines @ Control-aire draughtless ventilation @ Wide 
leather seats deeply cushioned in Dunlopillo @ Recessed flush- 


fitting door handles. 


Yiayily iden LD ihitndlp 
QOLSELEY 





“Six ix ighty” 6 CYLINDER «Four Fig” 4 CYLINDER 


MUFFIELD, 
*RODuC Ky 


WARD END, BIRMINGHAM 8 


LTD., 
Nuffield Exports Ltd., 





Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, 


Motor Show 
Stand 151 
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you can’t trust arithmetic 


7,200,000 péople between 14 and 23 
who have never heard of SHELL ? 
Never heard of SHELL— 
the name on the red and green petrol lorries, 
on the petrol pumps, on the famous posters ? 
Nonsense ! 
Yet that’s what our statistician thinks. 
People start noticing advertisements at 14, he says, 
and with an 800,000 average annual birthrate 
that means that 9 x 800,000 people 
have become 14 since 1939. 
7,200,000 don’t know about 
SHELL’S country-wide distribution network 
SHELL’S three great British refineries 
SHELL’S research 
SHELL’S 80° of our wartime refining 
(lubricants) 
SHELL’S tanker fleet (the world’s largest) 
SHELL’S oilfields earning foreign exchange 
for Britain 
7,200,000! 
But surely veterans will have told them 


you can be sure of 
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and readers who have studied my road test of 
it will appreciate how well the original plan has 
succeeded. The car, which is now in full pro- 
duction, typifies the advanced efforts being 
made to capture world markets. Its main fea- 
tures are : engine mounted well forward, central 
placing of the passenger load, great luggage 
space without overhang, and low total weight 
allied to a powerful engine. 

LANCHESTER: Stand 158.—The Lan- 
chester 10 is the only low-powered car to employ 
a fluid flywheel and pre-selective gearbox, which 
render it easily driven by those nervous of their 
abilities with a normal gearbox. An interesting 
exhibit is a working model of the transmission 
system employed. Though one of the quietest 
and smoothest of small cars, it is nevertheless 
capable of a refreshing performance. 

LEA-FRANCIS: Stand 176.—This firm’s 
14 h.p. model still employs  semi-elliptic 
springing, although independent suspension is 
alternatively available for cars destined for 
export markets. The new suspension will prob- 
ably, in time, supersede the older style of spring- 
ing for all markets. A 1 4%-litre open sports model 
is also available, and both employ the inclined 
overhead valve engine developed after the war. 

LINCOLN : Stand 136.—The current Lin- 
coln employs a V8 engine, which produces the 
exceptionally high power of 152 b.h.p. at the 
relatively low engine speed of 3,600 r.p.m. 
Independent front suspension is used, and an 
interesting feature is the manner in which the 
telescopic dampers are fitted inside the springs 
themselves. Windows and front-seat adjust- 
ments are hydraulically operated, as are the 
tops of the convertible models. The more popu- 
larly priced Mercury is also shown. This has a 
smaller V8 engine, giving a power of 110 b.h.p. 
at the same engine speed. As on all cars from 
the U.S.A. steering-column gear controls are 
employed. 

M.G.: Stand 148.—The main exhibits are 
the 114-litre saloon and the open tourer. In 
both models a surprising amount of room is 
available in spite of their relatively small overall 
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dimensions—the chassis of both are identical, 
employing independent suspension and a highly 
efficient overhead valve engine. This is one of 
the few cars in which bucket-type seats and a 
normal central gear lever are still used, and in 
view of its size and the type of car this is a wise 
decision. The well known T.C. type open sports 
two-seater is also shown. 

MORGAN: Stand 139.—This popular 
economy Car remains unchanged in specification, 
and can still be obtained in three-wheeler form. 
There was little need for change in the specifi- 
cation since Morgan were one of the first 
firms to employ independent suspension ; in fact, 
their simple and effective design has remained 
unchanged for years. The car is made in both 
open and closed form, and in both has proved 
successful in the hands of private owners in 
various forms of competition. 

MORRIS: Stand 163.—Three completely 
new models are shown, but there is no doubt 
that the one of most interest will be the new 
Minor which replaces the well-known 8. Inde- 
pendent suspension is employed for the first 
time on a Morris, and a new body style—pleasing 
in appearance, and aerodynamically efficient— 
has been introduced. There is no doubt that 
this new car has the capabilities of demonstra- 
ting to motorists of limited means a new con- 
ception of economy motoring. The new 14 h.p. 
model—lighter and more powerful than its fore- 
runners—also utilises independent front sus- 
pension, and is potentially capable of giving 
faster, safer, and more economical motoring 
than its previous equivalent. Very good fuel 
consumption figures are expected from these 
new models. Steering-column gear control is 
fitted to both, and improved two-leading-shoe 
brakes are used. 

OLDSMOBILE : Stand 175.—In common 
with most cars from the U.S.A., the Oldsmobile 
employs a large engine delivering its maximum 
power at a relatively low engine speed. Inde- 
pendent coil springing is used, and a steering- 
column gear control—first popularised on trans- 
atlantic cars—is fitted. The outstanding fea- 
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ture of the car is, of course, the great amount of 
room available. 

PACKARD : Stand 177.—Three models are 
shown of this eight-cylinder car—a _ seven- 
passenger saloon, a convertible, and a touring 
saloon. Servo assisted hydraulic brakes are 
used on all of them. The gear lever is fitted on 
the steering column, and an overdrive top gear 
can be had as an extra. Independent coil sus- 
pension is fitted at the front, and the rear 
springing is damped hydraulically. An interest- 
ing feature is the use of a lateral stabiliser at the 
rear—connected through a fifth damper—to 
prevent undue sway on corners. 

PANHARD: Stand 171.—This example of 
the French economy car is now seen by most 
British motorists for the first time. No major 
changes have been made since it was first dis- 
cussed in these columns (May 16, 1947). An 
air-cooled flat-twin engine is used with a 
capacity of 610 c.c., and tests have shown it 
capable of a fuel consumption figure of 45 to 50 
m.p.g., with a maximum speed of just under 60 
m.p.h. Clever design has permitted the fitting 
of a body with reasonable comfort for four 
passengers, despite the limited dimensions of 
the chassis. At all normal road speeds the driver 
is unaware that an air-cooled engine is used, and 
the standard of silence is comparable with that 
of the average 8 h.p. car of low price. 

PONTIAC: Stand 178.—The Pontiac, 
being built by a division of General Motors, not 
surprisingly bears a close resemblance to the 
Buick in appearance. The specification follows 
conventional present-day practice among 
American manufacturers. An automatic hy- 
draulic transmission system may be obtained as 
an extra which permits the car to be driven 
without the use of either clutch or gear lever. 
On models lacking this system the gear control 
is mounted on the steering column. 

RENAULT: Stand 169.—This car, which 
is also an ultra-economy one, is produced under 
State control, and hundreds can be seen on the 
roads of France in any normal day’s motoring. 
The 720 c.c. engine is fitted at the rear in 





See them at the Motor Show 


Here are three of the MG breed that you must see at 
Earls Court; the MG Midget, the MG 1} litre Saloon 
and, for its first time ‘out of the stable,’ the new MG 
1} litre Tourer. 







They have many more 
features 
you here, so be sure to come 
and see us at the Motor Show. 


interesting 


than we can show 
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STAND No. 148 
GROUND FLOOR 
EARLS COURT 


THE CAR COMPANY LTD - ABINGDON-ON-THAMES 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd. Oxford, e 41 Piccadilly, London, Wx 





FASTEST AT SPA, first time out ! In this year’s Belgian 
Grand Prix des 24 heures, the new ASTON MARTIN 
driven by Jock Horsfall and Leslie Johnson beat the whole 
field, irrespective of class. It covered 192 laps (31 laps 
more than the next car in its class)—I,729 miles—in the 
24 hours, at an average speed of 72:07 m.p.h. It is a true 
sportsman’s car. 


ASTON MARTIN LIMITED 
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A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
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A Selection 
of our High Grade 
Guaranteed Used Cars 


® 

1947 BENTLEY Mark Vi Steel Saloon, 8,000 miles. £4,750. 

1938 BENTLEY 4}-litre Special Sedanca Coupe by Freestone and 
Webb. Exceptional car, 46,000 miles. £2,950. 

1938 CADILLAC Pullman 7-seater Limousine, 14,000 miles. £1,975. 

1939 LAGONDA 1!2-cyl. Special Sports Coupe de Ville. Passed by 
manufacturers 5,000 miles. £3,750. 

1948 ROLLS-ROYCE Silver Wraith H. J. Mulliner Razor-edge 
Sports Saloon with division. Finished steel grey, 300 miles. 
(B.M.T.A. Consent.) 

1940 ROLLS-ROYCE Wraith with Young of Bromley Razor-edge 
Sports Saloon, 4,000 miles. £5,500. 

1937 ROLLS-ROYCE Phantom Ill Barker 7-seater Sedancallette, 
18,000 miles. £3,250. 

1937 ROLLS-ROYCE 25/30 h.p. owner-driver Sedanca Saloon with 

£2,750. 


division by H. J. Mulliner, 41,000 miles. 
1936 ROLLS-ROYCE 25/30 h.p. Park Ward Limousine, 20,000 


miles. £2,595. 
1936 ROLLS-ROYCE 20/25 h.p. Barker 4-door owner-driver 
Saloon with division, low mileage. £1,695. 


1934 ROLLS-ROYCE 20/25 h.p. 4-light Saloon by H. J. Mulliner, 
30,000 miles. £1,575. 


STANHOPE HOUSE, 
320, EUSTON RD., 
N.W.1 N.W.1. 
EUSton 1212. EUSton 4488. 
OUR WEST END SERVICE STATION HAS RE-OPENED 
AT UPPER MONTAGU ST., MONTAGU SQUARE, W.!. 
AMBassador 1837. 


150, PARK LANE, 
W.1. 
GROsvenor 3434. 


AUSTIN HOUSE, 
297, EUSTON RD., 
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what would normally be _ the 
luggage space, and a surprising 
amount of passenger room is avail- 
able. Independent suspension is 
used, and it is only on very bumpy 
roads at maximum speed—around 
60 m.p.h.—that the rear-mounted 
engine makes itself obvious. A large 
proportion of the power output is 
obtained at low speeds, so that 
little difference is noticed, whether 
the car is fully loaded or carrying 
only the driver. Like that of the 
Panhard, the fuel consumption is 
between 45 and 50 m.p.g. 

RILEY : Stand 141.—One of 
the most successful of medium- 
sized and priced cars since the war 
has proved to be the Riley, so it is 
little wonder that its specification 
remains almost unchanged. A new 
model has been added to the range 
—an open three-seatersports tourer. 
In this a specially tuned edition of 
the 21%-litre engine is fitted. A 
power output of 100 b.h.p. is given, 
enabling speeds around 100 m.p.h. 
to be reached. Modifications have 
been carried out to the brakes; 
these are now of the Girling hydro- 
mechanical type, in which the front 
linings maintain constant contact 
with the brake drum, and no adjust- 
ment is required during the life of 
the linings. Pedal movement is 
reduced to the minimum for a given 
braking effort. 

ROLLS-ROYCE: Stand 164. 
—Apart from the exhibits on their 
own stand, Rolls-Royce are repre- 
sented by many fine examples of 
the coachbuilders’ skill throughout 
the exhibition. While the cars 
themselves are of a_ technical 
excellence that justifies their high 
reputation, there are those who 
would prefer to see them shown 
carrying bodywork of rather less 
outmoded appearance. As on the 
Bentley, the brakes are power- 
assisted by a servo motor and they 
are of the hydro-mechanical type. 
Front suspension is independent by 
helical springs, while that at the 
rear is by long semi-elliptic springs. 
A stiff anti-roll bar is fitted at the 
front end. The six-cylinder 4%- 
litre engine is notable for its 
smoothness and silence, even when 
being driven at speeds approaching 
the maximum. 

ROVER : Stand 161.— 
Although the two Rover models 
bear a striking resemblance to their 
predecessors, and no _ concession 
has been made to modern trends, 
the technical specification is quite 
new. A new chassis is. used, 
employing independent front sus- 
pension, while the engines, on both 
the 60 and 75 models, are of original 
design. They are of the overhead- 
inlet, side-exhaust type, and permit 
an unusually high compression 
ratio to be used; the excellent 
breathing allowed by the good 
porting gives a high power output 
without any appreciable rise in fuel 
consumption. The chassis is un- 
usual at the rear in that it termina- 
tes at the front of the springs, the 
rear of which are anchored to a 
specially stiffened cross member on 
the bodywork. 


ROVIN: Stand 130.—This 
ultra-light two-seater runabout 
exemplifies the present French 


search for extreme economy, and 
might well be the answer —par- 
ticularly on our smooth roads—to 
the demand for a people’s car. 
SINGER: Stand 145.—While 
this firm’s well-known open road- 
ster is continued, the most interes- 
i ting exhibit is without doubt their 








new 11%-litre saloon. This new car 
employs independent front suspen- 
sion, and follows the now current 
practice of building the body out to 
the full available width of the 
chassis. It is possible by this 
method to give a relatively small] 
car sufficient internal room to 
accommodate six people. This 
model has already received exten- 
sive testing on the Continent 
during the Rallye des Alpes this 
year. 

STANDARD: Stand 150—The 
centre of interest on this stand wil] 
undoubtedly be the Vanguard, 
which I tested recently (Country 
Lire, October 15, 1948). It com- 
bines the qualities demanded by 
overseas motorists and _ enthusi- 
astic drivers everywhere. Although 
of only two litres capacity, its per- 
formance is such that expert drivers 
have described it as one of the 
fastest long distance cars available, 
The suspension, which is indepen- 
dent at the front, is such that, 
while a soft ride is given at all 
speeds, the stability and cornering 
are of sports-car standard. Allied 
with these qualities is a low fuel 
consumption, even at very high 
cruising speeds. The Triumph 
Roadster, which now uses the same 
engine and transmission as the Van- 
guard, with consequent reduction 
in production costs, is also shown. 

STUDEBAKER: Stand 156.— 
It is probable that the body style 
introduced by Studebakers has 
influenced more manufacturers 
than was intended, for the resem- 
blance between the Studebaker and 
the new bodies on many British 
cars is clear. The specification 
remains substantially unaltered for 
next year. There may be different 
opinons regarding the appearance 
of the car, but the manner in which 
the passenger load is centralised 
between the axles is most com- 
mendable. 

SUNBEAM-TALBOT: Stand 
154.—The recently announced 80 
and 90 models are shown, and this 
is one of the few makes still relying 
on semi-elliptic springs at the front. 
The two models have similar chassis 
and bodywork, but the engines are 
of 1% litres or 2 litres, so that an 
intending purchaser has merely to 
decide how much performance he 
requires. 

VAUXHALL: Stand 162.— 
Two new models are available from 
this firm: the 12 h.p. four-cylinder 
Wyvern, and the 18 h.p. six- 
cylinder Velox. Vauxhall have a 
reputation for producing cars with 
very low fuel consumption, and it 
is interesting that the Velox, which 
is 4 h.p. more than its earlier 
equivalent, uses less petrol. The 
smaller four-cylinder car gives the 
excellent fuel consumption figure of 
33 m.p.g. at an average speed of 
33 m.p.h. These new models have 
slightly modified bodywork, but 
they must be regarded as still in 
the transition stage. 

WOLSELEY: Stand 151.— 
Wolseley show two new models— 
a 11%-litre four-cylinder and a six- 
cylinder of just over 2 litres. As in 
so many other cars a change has 
been made to independent suspen- 
sion, the type chosen being that 
employing wishbones and torsion 
bars which has already received 
extended testing on other products 
of the Nuffield organisation. An 
effort has been made to modernise 
the appearance of the car, although 
the distinctive Wolseley radiator 
has been retained. 
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Shorthand Speed 
TWO MILLION MILES 
PER HOUR! 


The expert shorthand-typist is 
proud of her 160-170 words a 
minute — yet the cathode ray 
oscillograph “ wrote” this mes- 
sage across a glass screen in 
luminous lines at the rate of 





Photography is the answer. The 
camera records the luminous 
writing in a split second, on fast 
colour-sensitive film.  After- 
wards, experts interpreting the 


look after 


your interests 


more than 2,000,000 miles per 
hour! | 
But on the screen the writing | 
fades shortly after it is written, 
and how can anyone read at 
that speed ? 


photographic print can find out 
facts about electrical phenomena. 
This is just one of the ways 
in which photography helps 
industry. 





CAN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY HELP YOU? WRITE TO 


KODAK 


KODAK LIMITED * DEPT. C.L.556 * KODAK HOUSE * KINGSWAY* LONDON ‘W.C.2 


SEE THE MANAGER OF YOUR LOCAL BRANCH 


cas/ev 














Fill your pipe with John Cotton, light up, and 


observe how evenly it burns. Here is a really fine, 


S C OTC Aa fragrant tobacco—unvarying, unaided by artificial 
flavouring. For those who find no solace in an 
ancient briar, there are those equally satisfying 
WHISKY cigarettes . . . John Cotton No. 1. 

%* John Cotton Tobacco Nos. 1 & 2 - 4/9 anoz. 
SANDEMAN ( No.4 - - - 4/5 anoz. 
my Empire- - - 4/14 an oz. 

SCOTCH = ( : 
ie E ESTABLISHED te No. 1 Cigarettes - - - - - - - - - 3/10 for 20 


IN THE YEAR, 1790 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD. 


25 ©& 27 Forth Street, 
EDINBURGH 
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House purchase loans 


repayable by monthly or quarterly instal- 
ments ceasing on death or in 25 years. 
legal or valuation charges. 


Ask for House purchase leaflet 


The Society transacts all classes of life assurance 
and annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No agents 


No 


No commission 














led by the 


Atlantic 


Queens 


Maintained by a magnificent fleet, the 
Cunard White Star sailings are fast 
resuming their pre-war frequency. Pro 
viding superlative travel comfort on the 


express service—Southampton, Cher- 
bourg, New York—the Queen Elizabeth 
and Queen Mary are ably supported by 
the Mauretania. 


On the Liverpool—-New York run the 
newly reconditioned Britannic, one ot the 
world’s largest motor ships, making 
regular calls at Cobh, operates with two 
new Atlantic liners, the Media and Parthia. 


Canada is served by the Aquitania from 
Southampton and the Ascania from Liver 
pool, well-known liners which provide 
especially for the needs of emigrants. 


And now the Caronia—Britain’s new 
wonder ship makes her maiden voyage 
from Southampton, via Cherbourg, to 
New York on 4th January, 1949. 


For full information apply Liverpool 3: Pier Head (Central 


9201). LondonS.W.1.: 


1S Lower Regent St. (Whitehall! 


7890). London E.C.3.: 88 Leadenhall St. (Avenue 3010), 
or principal travel agencies. 


Cunard White Star 
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TO THE 


BAR WITH 15s. 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


was Attorney General during 

a short-lived government of 
Ramsay Macdonald, has appeared in 
the courts against prisoners charged 
with murder, and for prisoners charged 
with murder; and once he was in some 
danger of being charged with murder 
himself. He tells us about this in his 
Autobiography (Heinemann, 15s.). He 
was a boy at the time, living with his 
mother and brother in France. There 
had been a quarrel with a village 
priest, and the two boys rode to his 
house to demand an apology. When 
they returned, they were seized by the 
police and rigorously questioned. 
They were the last persons to be seen 
leaving the priest’s house, and ten 


S« PATRICK HASTINGS, who 


really means to achieve it.” 
again : 


And 
‘‘About the immediate future 
I had no great concern; a young man 
of twenty-one with ordinary intelli- 
gence and no ties who cannot keep 
himself must be singularly lacking in 


determination . . . if he is unable to 
keep himself he is in all probability 
not very well worth keeping.” 4 

In this spirit he applied himself 
to his legal studies, and now dismisses 
as “utter rubbish” the theory ‘that 
private means of some kind are essen- 
tial to a budding barrister.” He thinks 
them, indeed, a ‘positive disadvan- 
tage,’’ for it is a good thing, when you 
have a longing for the joys of life, to 
have to work a long time before you 
get them. He kept himself, and saved 


AAAAAAAAAAAAMMMAMMAMAaAMNN2M2Mw 
SIR PATRICK HASTINGS’ AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


(Heinemann, 15s.) 


THE BOOK OF NATURALISTS. By William S. Beebe 


(Robert 
THE FLEMISH PRIMITIVES. 


Hale, 15s.) 


Letterpress by Leo van Puyvelde 


(Collins, 63s.) 
FLOWERS IN COLOUR. Revised by W. E. Shewell-Cooper 
(Collins, 50s.) 
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minutes after their departure the man 
had been found dead, “battered to 
a pulp.”” Happily, at this moment the 
murderer turned up bursting with con- 
fession. 


RAMSHACKLE CHILDHOOD 

It is a ramshackle but stimulating 
childhood and youth of which Sir 
Patrick tells, a time of alternating 
fortune amidst a family with whom 
“bankruptcy was a habit,’”’ and “the 
only real education” he ever received, 
he says, was the consequence of the 
“varied and continuous conversation 
of somewhat peculiar people’? who 
considered insolvency ‘‘a ground for 
continuous if somewhat cynical hilar- 
ity, and payment a matter requiring 
perpetual avoidance.” 

However, he was at Charterhouse 
for a time and formed no high opinion 
of the value of a public school educa- 
tion. He thinks the only real dis- 
advantage of going to a council school 
lies in “‘the tragedy of the cockney 
accent. If those in authority should 
see fit to order that no one should be 
qualified to teach in any school unless 
he spoke the King’s English as it 
should be spoken, and that every child 
should be taught to do the same, the 
outstanding difference between public 
and other schools would very shortly 
disappear.”’ 

When the Boer War broke out 
Patrick Hastings joined the Army, 
although “if I had been older I should 
certainly not have fought against the 
Boers. I had not the slightest idea 
what I was fighting about.’’ When he 
returned to England he decided to be 
a lawyer, and went about it with com- 
plete self-reliance. “A long experience 
of men and things has satisfied me 
beyond any question that there is no 
reasonable objective which any man 
of ordinary intelligence cannot achieve, 
provided that he really wants it and 


the £100 that would be necessary when 
he was “‘called,’’ by bits and pieces of 
journalism, by doing without meals, 
and by walking instead of taking 
buses. He was “‘called’’ in 1904 and 
found himself a barrister with 15s. in 
the bank. 

He has much to tell us about the 
famous lawyers he has met and the 
cases in which he has been engaged. 
He thinks the Bar does not require 
‘‘extreme intellectual brilliance.” ‘It 
only requires ordinary intelligence, 
inflexible honesty, and above all a 
determination to succeed.” 


TRIAL BY JURY 

A good deal of doubt has from 
time to time been cast on the value 
of trial by jury, and the opinion of 
so experienced a lawyer is interesting 
“As a tribunal for dispensing justice 
they are absolutely without equal. ... 
Any legislator who seeks to curtail 
the activities of juries does a great 
disservice to the nation. In my 
view, a jury is almost invariably 
right, and I know of no judge of 
whom I could so whole-heartedly 
say the same.” 

Sir Patrick Hastings entered poli- 
tics as a Liberal, but the Lloyd George- 
Asquith quarrel that split the party 
disgusted him and he went over to 
Labour. But he did not remain in 
politics long, and beneath the surface 
of some of the later chapters one may 
catch a hint that mere allegiance to 
a party does not much interest him. 
He also had some success as a play- 
wright, and has an interesting para- 
graph comparing the technique of the 
theatre and the law courts. ‘Every 
barrister should study the stage as an 
inherent part of his legal education. 
If he does, his speeches will be shorter, 
his judges will be grateful, and his 
own success may correspondingly 
increase.”’ 
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A LAYMAN’S NATURAL 
HISTORY BOOK 


Dr. William S. Beebe, who has 
himself made such important contri- 
butions to the study of natural history, 
has prepared an excellent anthology 
called The Book of Naturalists (Robert 
Hale, 15s.). He has been careful to 
avoid writers guilty of what he calls 
“technical or beclouded diction’’ and 
has gone in for “‘selective quotability.”’ 
He has certainly produced a most 
readable book, 500 pages of it, begin- 
ning not with written words but with 
the cave-drawings of Altamira, and 
coming from that point, which is 
20,000 or 25,000 years B.c., up to such 
modern writings as Rachel L. Carson’s 
remarkable Odyssey of the Eel. It is 
a book which, I feel, the expert would 
approve of, and which fills a non- 
expert mind like my own with a sense 
of wonder in the presence of so much 
persistence, beauty and ingenuity used 
in the purpose of maintaining life. 

Speaking of the cave-drawings, 
“applied in days long before the last 
ice age, in an antiquity which makes 
the work of Egyptian artists seem 
ultra-modern,’’ Dr. Beebe calls atten- 
tion to a fact which others have noted : 
that these early artists were plagued 
by an itch to depict motion itself. He 
refers particularly to a ‘‘ multiped boar 
with eight legs.’ They are all anatomi- 
cally correct in relation to the body, 
and though they look queer at first 
sight a little study does convey a sense 
of movement. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE 
FLEMISH SCHOOL 


This attempt to overcome what 

a friend of Dr. Beebe’s calls in a letter 
‘the static and momentary limitations 
of painting’? was much in my mind 
when I considered Collins’s publication 
The Flemish Primitives (63s.). It con- 
tains finely reproduced pictures, many 
in colour, by the Van Eycks, the 
Master of Flemalle, Hans Memlinc, 
and others of that school, with some 
letterpress by Leo van Puyvelde, 
director of the Belgian Royal Museums 
of Fine Art. In almost every picture 
here shown “‘ the static and momentary 
limitations of painting”’ are apparent. 
Dr. van Puyvelde comments upon this. 
“The Flemish artists,”’ he says, ‘‘seem 
to have been aware of their weakness 
in this respect, and wherever possible 
they avoided the necessity of making 
their figures move. The comparative 
ineffectiveness of their representation 
of the human body in motion is most 
painfully manifest in their large-scale 
pictures.” 

Admitting the beauty of the col- 
our in these pictures, and also the 
advance which the Flemish primitives 
made in applying the laws of perspec- 
tive to painting, I must say that the 
woodenness of the figures, and the 
repetition of a few themes again and 
again, left a sense of profound bore- 
dom in my mind. A _ few figures 
geometrically grouped round a cross, 
or around the Virgin and Child, blood 
spurting as straight as a ramrod from 
a wounded side to fall precisely into 
an upheld cup, the Annunciation, the 
Adoration : the re-telling of all this, 
time after time with all the ‘‘props”’ 
of the occasion mathematically re- 
peated, fails to excite wonder, dulls 
the senses. And when there is depar- 
ture to another theme, the theme is 
often revolting. I am willing at any 
time to abstain from contemplating 
the grosser bestialities of the Inquisi- 
tion, even when portrayed with con- 
Ssummate art: a wretch’s guts being 
slowly withdrawn and carefully wound 
upon a spool, and the skin half off 
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a poor devil who is being flayed alive. 
We have advanced, I hope, a good deal 
beyond this in our conception (if often 
not in our treatment) both of divinity 
and humanity. The book gives us 
a not edifying backward glance into 
the human mind. 


FLOWERS THAT BLOOM ON 
THE PAGE 


Dr. Beebe speaks of the love of 
science which goes on “in spite of 
numberless plagues, famines, revolu- 
tions, and wars throughout human 
history.”’ I thought of this when 
I read that Flowers in Colour, edited 
and with a foreword by J. F. Ch. Dix 
and Walter Roozen (Collins, 50s.), was 
projected while the Germans were in 
occupation of Holland. I find that 
a comforting thought, and I know that 
in Denmark, too, an _ astonishing 
amount of literary activity went on 
under the Germans. This book, whose 
English edition has been revised by 
W. E. Shewell-Cooper, though pro- 
jected, was not produced under the 
Germans. The difficulties were too 
great, but it appeared soon after the 
war ended. 

The aim was to bring out ‘‘an 
illustrated volume on the most import- 
ant flowering plants, the book to be 
of value from both the scientific and 
esthetic points of view.’’ Now here 
it is, divided into three sections: 
bulbs, shrubs, and miscellaneous. To 
each of these sections Mr. Shewell- 
Cooper writes useful introductions; 
but the great thing is the pictures. All 
are in colour photography, and each 
is a beautiful example of reproduction 
through this medium. It is difficult to 
imagine that colour photography of 
flowers could ever do better. They 
seem to bloom upon the page. 

a 
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UNDERSTANDING 
ARCHITECTURE 


HE appreciation of music comes 

only from attentive listening, 
assisted in the early stages by someone 
competent to guide. The same is true 
of an appreciation of architecture. 
The majority of people never look at 
buildings enquiringly, largely because 
they have not been trained to do so 
and the guide, intelligent and intelli- 
gible, has not been at hand. In An 
Understanding of Architecture (People’s 
Universities Press, 6s. 6d.) Mr. Robert 
Lutyens and Mr. Harold Greenwood 
offer some useful rules and advice to 
those who want “to enjoy with dis- 
cernment.”’ Architecture, they insist, 
is a document and cannot be under- 
stood except as a record of human 
history, which does not mean, how- 
ever, that an intimate technical know- 
ledge is necessary to its appreciation. 
The same tests must be applied to 
a modern industrial building as to 
a Greek temple. If the tests are not 
as clearly formulated as the novice 
would like them to be, and some of 
the standards adduced (appropriate- 
ness, for instance) continue to beg the 
question, the authors always succeed 
in interesting, stimulating, and some- 
times provoking the reader. The book 
contains some questionable _ state- 
ments. Was Baroque architecture in 
England “suppressed by the influence 
of Puritanism,’’ and from 1835 to 1890 
was no building produced ‘“‘ worthy of 
the name of architecture’? The attri- 
bution of the Pavilion at Brighton and 
All Souls’, Langham Place, to Sir 
Geoffrey Wyatville is, presumably, 
a slip. Where the authors are at their 
best is in arguing the case against 
functionalism. With cogent reasoning 
they demonstrate the impossibility of 
discarding tradition and the futility of 
trying to ignore the many other factors 
besides function which architecture 
expresses. A.S.O 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—it?’s South African 


So far. Ail are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
GEi ss 

I know. A good wine, but not of 
this quality. 

Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You See, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’s finest 
wine countries, it couldn’t compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 

Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent South Africa? 

has in generations. You certainly can, and very soon, 
Only certain wines, then ? too.”’ 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the preference 
twenty years ago ? 

Now you're delving into history 
They used to be very popular. But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. 
The British Government is not likely 
to lead such an important Empire 
Industry up the garden again. li 
wouldn’t make sense. 

So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 











Guildall, MM 
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Originally the hall of the Cloth Guild of 
Corpus Christi, it was founded by John, 
15th Earl of Oxford, and is over 400 


years old. 





A CIGARETTE OF DISTINCTION 
MADE BY W. D. & H. O. WILLS 


LARGE SIZE MILD FLAVOUR PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 





—EM37@@ 


Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led. 
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THE WELLCOME CERTIFICATE OF VACCINATION 


is now available from your Veterinary Surgeon on completion of 


pary PRo the necessary injections with ‘Wellcome’ brand Canine 
= o 

= S Distemper Prophylactics. It is written proof that the 
~< —? . . . 

> “# dog has been vaccinated against distemper in the only 


reliable way—by the ‘‘Field” or ‘‘Laidlaw and Dunkin”’ 
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—and with the only materials available for this method. 


Greatly reduced insurance rates for puppies are available to 
holders of the Wellcome certificate of vaccination. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 
LONDON 


(The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) 
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HIGH RENTS AND HIGH 
FARMING 


in the country must be in West 

Cornwall on the slopes near 
Penzance that face St. Michael’s 
Mount. A common figure is £10 an 
acre—£5, it has been said, for the land 
and £5 for the climate with its warmth 
and moisture. No doubt these fields 
are worth this money. Year after 
year they will grow early potatoes 
lifted in May and then broccoli for the 
winter market. Both these crops bring 
in high returns. Anemones just coming 
into bloom now are another profitable 
crop which finds a market as far away 
as Newcastle. These gay blooms are 
welcome in the grey North just now. 
Indeed, if it had not been Sunday I 
would have taken heed of the enter- 
prising notice seen in St. Ives : “Send 
to Mum and Dad and Auntie Glad— 
Anemones.’’ This I suppose is nowa- 
days the best substitute for Cornish 
cream, in which the local shops used to 
do a big postal trade. 

It is evident that high rents and 
high farming go together in the Pen- 
zance district as indeed in the Holland 
Division of Lincolnshire. Expensive 
land has to be well farmed to yield a 
profit. The stakes are high and this 
brings out a man’s enterprise. Much 
is spent on manures to induce full 
crops. Pig manure produced abun- 
dantly when it was no crime to keep a 
pig was the basis of fertility on these 
holdings and Peruvian guano was 
popular also. Now there is some cow 
manure from the many Guernseys kept 
on the local farms, but this is not rated 
so highly for the specialised cropping 
that pays best. Just now, and indeed 
through most years, there is plenty of 
grass in the pastures, and I was inter- 
ested to view one bunch of South 
Devon steers bought lately at 18-20 
months old for £43 which the farmer 
expects to graze out of doors through 
the winter, spring and summer to sell 
fat in twelve months’ time for £65-£70. 
They may get oat straw if the winter 
is exceptionally hard, but the grass 
here has special virtues. 


Mead 


ULVAL, near Penzance, has found 

a home for the revived industry 
of making mead fermented from 
honey. In a seven-storey building 
that was formerly a mill some enter- 
prising spirits are applying science and 
modern equipment to an ancient busi- 
ness, and their venture seems well on 
the way to success. By Christmas, 
1949, the Americans should be able to 
enjoy several types of mead, ranging 
in character from hock to liqueur. We 
who can only pay in pounds sterling 
will have to wait longer to recapture 
these lost pleasures. It would be nice 
to think that the bees of Cornwall are 
providing the honey, but the truth 
must be told. At present the honey 
comes from Australia in tins. A hive 
of bees there can be relied on to pro- 
duce 300 Ib. of honey compared with 
30-50 Ib. here, and in a poor season 
like 1948 only 10 1b. But plans are in 
hand for establishing apiaries from 
Cornwall to Sussex. The English bee 
may give a quality of honey better 
suited to the old recipes for mead- 
making than the more prolific bee of 
the New Worl4 


Sit of the highest rented fields 


Cows in the Moonlight 

NE night last week our staid 

house cows, two Guernsey 
matrons, broke out of their paddock 
and careered bellowing across country. 
The moon was full and shining bright 
and they seemed to enjoy the mid- 
night steeplechase. I would have left 
them to go their way and hope that 
they would return at dawn for milking, 
but sterner spirits called me from bed 
to take part in the chase. The cow- 


man brought them home after an hour, 
shut them firmly in the cowhouse, and 
we all retired again after due refresh. 
ment. Moonshine is said to affect 
some individuals of the human race, 
turning them “‘fay’’ for a time. Are 
some of the bovine race affected that 
way too? 


Arable Farming 


UMMER drought and light crops in 
1947 have told their tale in the 
profit and loss accounts of the farmers 
of the eastern counties, and their 
returns are more depressing than those 
for most other areas. According to 
the latest report from the Farm 
Economics branch of the Department 
of Agriculture at Cambridge (price 5s,, 
post free) the 390 farms whose accounts 
were investigated all showed lower net 
returns that in the previous year, 
Moreover, in half the districts returns 
were insufficient to remunerate the 
farmers for their own work and pro- 
vide 4 per cent. interest on the farm 
capital. Taking all the farms together 
the average profit surplus amounted 
to 5s. 1d. an acre in 1947, compared 
with £3 3s. 10d. an acre in 1946. Light 
crops were one adverse factor. 
Increased labour charges were another, 
Labour, which is the largest single 
item of expenditure, amounted last 
year to 39 per cent. of the total gross 
charges, minimum wage rates having 
risen by approximately 12 per cent. 
between the two years. 


Two Farming Books 


WELCOME Farm Mechanisation 

Handbook, by P. A. Reynolds 
(Temple Press, 8s. 6d.), which brings 
together much good advice on the 
maintenance and repair of farm 
machinery. This is a book that the 
tractor driver as well as the farmer 
can read with advantage and keep at 
hand for reference. Each year we 
have more machinery on the farm. It 
accumulates gradually and almost 
imperceptibly until one day, visiting 
another farm, where perhaps a son has 
come home from the R.A.F., we are 
made to realise that we, too, should 
have an adequate workshop where 
maintenance work and _ straight- 
forward repairs can be done. 

Mr. J. Gunston is the author of 
several farming handbooks, written for 
the benefit of the newcomer to agricul- 
ture or the layman who likes to be 
intelligent when he is in the country. 
Farming (Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) 
gives the reasons why over a wide 
field, and having browsed here and 
there in the book I can endorse Mr. 
Gunston’s writing as good sense. He 
does give an odd answer to “ How is 
milk produced ?’’ by saying, ‘‘ Broadly 
speaking, the production of milk is the 
result of investing capital in dairy 
stock and working hard and long 
hours in attending to their wants. On 
small farms the farmer and his family 
have to work a seven-day week, often 
under depressing conditions, to induce 
the herd to yield a living wage and 
pay the rent. Equipment and the 
methods employed are usually some- 
what antiquated, often owing to lack 
of enterprise and the inadequate 
buildings, roads and water supplies. 
Even on the larger farms the methods 
of producing milk leave much to be 
desired. Even if there are milking 
machines and all modern aids to milk 
production, they are no advantage in 
the absence of the right kind of experi- 
ence and the will to do the job 
properly. The use of machines some- 
times makes the workers careless and 
in too much ofahurry.’”’ True enough, 
but in the bigger herds how should 
we get the cows milked if we did not 
have machines? 

CINCINNATUS. 
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DOES PLANNING ACT 
HAMPER BUILDING? 


CORRESPONDENT writes to 
A say that the owner of a resi- 
dential property at the corner 
of two roads has, at the back of his 
garden, a detached stable and coach- 
house with loft over. He has been 
approached to add to this building and 
convert it into a small villa. The local 
authority approves. However, on 
taking advice, he is informed that a 
considerable development charge 
would become payable as the additions 
would exceed the 10 per cent. allowed 
under the Town and Country Planning 
Act. He is much upset and has 
declined to proceed. Result—further 
housing accommodation stopped. 
Presumably the reluctance of the 
owner to develop his land is due to his 
fear that, if he develops, he may not 
receive sufficient compensation from 
the £300,000,000 to pay for the 
development charge. There is an 
increasing belief that the £300,000,000 
is likely to prove insufficient to meet 
the demands that will be made upon 
it, and until an assurance is given that 
all legitimate claims will be met in 
full, property owners will think twice 
before voluntarily submitting to the 
development of their properties. If 
this is the general view, housing sites 
will become scarcer, and local authori- 
ties will have to use their powers of 
compulsory purchase more frequently. 


LORD RADNOR BUYS 
4,000 ACRES 

HE Earl of Radnor, owner of 

Longford Castle and several thou- 
sand acres near Salisbury, has in- 
creased his agricultural holdings on the 
borders of Wiltshire and Hampshire 
by the purchase of the 4,000-acre 
West Park estate. The property, 
which comprises 13 farms, Crossways 
House, and part of the village of 
Damerham, lies between Salisbury and 
Fordingbridge. Messrs. Smith Woolley 
and Co., of Newark, acted for Lord 
Radnor, and Messrs. Hewett and Lee, 
of Guildford, represented the Park 
Investment Trust, Ltd., the vendors. 


HAMPSHIRE FARMS SOLD 

ALES of farms in Hampshire an- 

nounced by Messrs. Hewett and 
Lee include that of the Manor House 
estate of 900 acres at Bishops Sutton, 
near Alresford, which Mr. William C. 
Potter has purchased from the execu- 
tors of Sir William Collins, founder 
and chairman of Cerebos Salt; those 
of Woodcote Farm (460 acres) at 
Bishops Waltham; the Manor Farm 
(448 acres) at Upton Grey, Basing- 
stoke; Bulls Bushes Farm (440 acres) 
at Oakley, Basingstoke; Brocklands 
Farm (300 acres) at West Meon; and 
Bolinge Hill Farm (200 acres) at 
Petersfield. The same firm, acting for 
Brig: J. M. Evans, have sold 
Dockenfield Manor and 254 acres at 
Frensham, Surrey, to Mr. John Cor- 
field, the film producer. 


DUNCOMBE PARK ESTATE 
HE Earl of Feversham has sold 
about 2,500 acres of the outlying 
portion of his Duncombe Park Estate, 
Helmsley, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. The property, which in- 
cludes nine farms with a rent roll of 
more than £2,000 a year, was bought 
by a family trust for investment pur- 
poses, and the price paid is believed 
to have been about £60,000. Messrs. 
Lofts and Warner were the agents. 

Captain and Mrs. Derek Fitzgerald 
have bought Heathfield Park and 
about 400 acres near Hailsham, Sus- 
sex, from Lady Blunt. It is under- 
stood that the price paid was about 
£50,000. Heathfield, although com- 
pleted in 1722, is William and Mary in 
character. The sale was negotiated by 
Messrs, Nicholas. 


BROKE HALL ESTATE 
SOLD FOR £33,000 
ORD DE SAUMAREZ has sold 
his Broke Hall estate of 550 acres 
in Suffolk for £33,000. The estate is on 
the north side of the River Orwell 
opposite Pin Mill. The sale, which was 
by auction, took place at Ipswich, and 
was conducted by Mr. Norman F. 
Hodgkinson, of Messrs. Bidwell and 
Sons. There was spirited bidding 
before the property was knocked down 
to a buyer from Saxmundham. 


UNIVERSITY’S LONDON 
PURCHASES 

HE universities and certain of the 

larger public schools have long 
been accustomed to invest a propor- 
tion of their surplus funds in real 
estate, and so it comes as no surprise 
to learn that Oxford University have 
become the new owners of valuable 
premises in the West End of London. 
Their most recent purchases are Nos. 
25-26, Hanover Square, an office build- 
ing that stands on the corner of 
Hanover Square and St. George Street, 
and is let on a long lease to Messrs. J. 
Brockhouse and Co., the iron and steel 
masters, for £5,500 a year, and Nos. 
13-17, Princes Street, a block of seven 
modern shops just off Regent Street, 
with 26 service flats on the upper 
floors, the whole of which commands 
a rental of £4,000 a year. They have 
also acquired No. 10, Hanover Square. 
In each case Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock and Lieut.-Col. A. V. Spen- 
cer represented the university and 
Messrs. Stanley, Moss and _ Pilcher 
acted for the vendors. 

Transactions by Oxford colleges 
are the purchase, by @riel, of Stone 
Farm, Longcot, a dairy holding of 266 
acres in the Vale of the White Horse, 
and the sale, by Jesus College, of the 
Causeway Farm, Blackdown, a dairy 
and cheese-producing farm on the 
borders of Devon and Dorset. 


A SHAKESPEARE HAUNT 
ESSRS. CURTIS AND HENSON 
write to say that they have pur- 
chased Shakespeare House, Grendon 
Underwood, Buckinghamshire, from a 
client of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
It was in this house that Shakespeare 
is reputed to have written A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream from inspiration 
received in the nearby woods. 
Important agricultural properties 
handled by Messrs. Curtis and Henson 
are North Farm, Aldbourne, Wilt- 
shire, with 655 acres; 425 acres of the 
Foxborough Hall estate on the out- 
skirts of Woodbridge, Suffolk, in 
conjunction with Messrs. W. C. Mit- 
chell and Sons, the local agents; and 


Darlaston Hall, Meriden, Warwick- 
shire, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Berwick Cooper and Co. 

DRY ROT 


“TS dry rot preventable?’’? The 
question was asked at a recent 
discussion held by the Timber 
Development Association. The answer 
contained the following useful inform- 
ation. Dry rot cannot spread if the 
moisture content of the timber is less 
than 20 per cent., and in any properly 
designed, constructed and maintained 
building it is never more than 18 per 
cent. Where dry rot occurs, however, 
it must be carefully treated. Since it 
can grow between bricks and travel 
from one floor to another, it is most 
important to follow the fungus with 
a chemical steriliser and treat the 
brickwork with a blow-lamp. And on 
no account should fresh timber to be 
used for replacement come into con- 
tact with the affected wood. If these 
precautions are not taken dry rot will 
again be prevalent within a few 
months. PROCURATOR. 
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who 


the 


wads man 


The Hon. Robert Boyle 


on which all chemical reasoning is based —namely, that an 


formulated the theory 


element is the simplest form of matter, and cannot be resolved 
into other substances. He first stated his theory in a treatise 
entitled ‘“‘ The Sceptical Chymist’”’, published in 1661. Before 
that time, scientists had clung to Aristotle’s hypothesis, dating 
back to the fourth century B.C., that the four “elements” were 
fire, water, earth and air, and that all matter consisted of these 
in different proportions. Boyle’s appreciation of the true nature 
of an element changed the whole trend of scientific thought. 
Son of the Earl of Cork, he 
was born at Lismore Castle, in Ireland, in 1627. At the age 
of eight, he was sent to school at Eton, Thence he proceeded 
to Oxford, and spent much of the rest of his life at the university 
carrying out scientific work which covered a vast field. Amongst 
his achievements were the invention of the first efficient air 
pump, the preparation of methyl alcohol from wood, and the 
propounding of Boyle’s Law, which is still used to describe how 
the volume of a gas varies with pressure. Before Boyle’s time, 
chemistry was the happy hunting ground of the quack physician 
and His 
status of a dignified branch of natural 


alchemist. work at Oxford raised it to the 





science. It is not without good reason, 
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therefore, that Robert Boyle is regarded 
throughout the world as ‘the father of 


chemistry”. myth 
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Blue fox evening cape with a waistband of 


fur at the back and 
Albert 
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(Right) Hip-length squirre] 
dyed cocoa brown with slits 
for the arms 


(Below) A mink cape with 
slits for the arms and the 
skins dovetailed at the back 
to mark the waist. Mink and 
swathed velvet turban. 


Both from Debenham and 
Freebody 


a waistcoat front. 
Hart 


(Right) White ermine 
evening jacket with 
elbow-length cuffs and 
full sleeves, a full back 


(Left) Dark mink 
having the mid-calf 
length, with a wide 
collar tapering away to 
searf ends, a full back 
and bishop’s sleeves. 


Both from the National 

































Fur Company 


Photographs Country LIFE Studio 


attention to detail. Gloves and shoes are de-rationed and 
plentiful, and there is plenty of variety so that the discriminat- 


[rate winter sees a return to real elegance in fashion, with full 


ing woman can exercise her personal taste again and arrange her 
outfits with that touch of personality that creates style. The clothes 
are charming and feminine, the lines new and exciting, and the shops 
seem full of pretty things. 


Stoles are one of the successes for the winter—luxurious in fox or 


mink, draped round the shoulders or hanging almost to the knees 
from a tiny shoulder cape. Satin stoles for evening, edged with 
fringes and lined with chiffon, are wider and worn almost dropping off 
the shoulders, Victorian fashion. Wide tulle stoles are sewn with 
minute sequin flowers and worn in clouds over the head and round 
the shoulders; narrow chiffon Empire scarves sparkle with strass 
embroidery. 


Furs are altogether luxurious. Mink coats left with their natural 


gloss and tint are worked with cape or shawl collars, huge sleeves and 
full backs. A full-length brown ermine coat at Albert Hart’s has a 
coachman’s double collar and a tight corsage waistline. He uses 


(Continued on page 906) 
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Very. attractive lace trimmed art satin negligee. 
£17 6 0 and seven coupons. Crepon nightdress to 


Fmatch. £9 7 | and 6 coupons. Postage extra. 


Regret no approval. 


Ul if of Scotland 
DALY & SONS LTD. SAUCHIEHALL [ST. GLASGOW32IC.2 
A SHOE OF BEAUTY 


and a joy to wear... 











frets ee . . . beneath your whirling skirt the 
delicate air of this latest evening style by 
Hutchings . . . . its new side-swing straps 
giving your feet a rare touch of elegance. 
In black or brown crepe-de-chine and made 
with the impeccable skill of England’s 
finest craftsmen. 


Price £5-19-6 
By post, 9d. extra 





OF READING 





Telephone: Reading 4411 
A distinctive departmental store on the upper reaches of the Thames 





FASHION FLASH 





, = eelaltore 
lo the dance 


— 
i) | | 

@/ the joy to forget the workaday, everyday world for an 
evening, and dress for a gay, lovely world of music and dancing, 
wining and dining at ease! Our stylists know that these are the 


occasions when you must dress to make an unforgettable impression. 


Romance is the order of the evening with this lovely net 
dress. The tight-fitting, tucked bodice is boned, so that it can be 
worn with or without the shoulder-straps. The full, billowing skirt 
is simply an invitation to dance, and the bold red rose at the waist 
gives a suggestion of drama to the final effect. The dress has its 
own slip, so there is no petticoat problem; in fact, it is the sort 
of dress which will make you look and feel someone quite out of 
the ordinary. In grey, blue, black, white; hip sizes 36-38 inches. 
Price £17. 6s. Od. (7 coupons). Personal shoppers only. The 


adorable evening bag costs £8. 6s. Od. 


However, half the fun of a new evening dress lies in the choosing 
of it, so'do come in and look round before you make your decision. 
For these extra special occasions, when you want to look romantic, 
dramatic, or something different to your workaday self, make a 
bee-line for the Model Gown Department. Here you will find really 
lovely dresses for the afternoon or evening, styled on Paris lines, 
with the individual appeal which only a model dress can have. 
There are moments in every woman’s life when it pays to be 


discriminating! Do come in and be tempted. 


s 
peter robinson ALL-ON-ONE-FLOOR FASHION SHOP 


OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.} 
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black ermine for a sophisticated double- 
tiered cape for an older woman. Hip- 
length capes attached to jacket fronts 
are elegant and very warm, reminis- 
cent of a Victorian ‘‘mantle.’’ White 
ermine appears again and again for 
short evening wraps, capes, boleros and 
jackets with wide fancy sleeves. White 
fox, equally glamorous, is worked 
vertically for evening boleros designed 
to be worn over the full-skirted even- 
ing frocks in stiff silks and fit snugly 
over the tight bodices. Muffs of every 
size and shape appeared in the Mayfair 
collections with fur-trimmed suits and 
coats. A very good natural lamb 
jacket at Albert Hart’s had a flare at 
the back and looked well over a tweed 
dress ; the colour was very like blue fox. 
Brown moleskin made the most amusing 
jacket, with kimono-sleeves and tight- 
fitting, to wear with a detachable, 
matching, wrap-round skirt and a 
delighttul muff. A novelty being 
shown in London is the lamb coats 
that are treated by a new method 
which renders them more supple. 


HITE heads the lists for winter 

evenings—white sparkling with 
embroidery, sprays of flowers scattered about a bouffant satin or tulle 
skirt, or a delicate tracery of strass on the tight bodice. Shoulder straps 
in pearls will be matched by a pearl-embroidered hip-yoke and a Juliet 
cap sewn in a trellis pattern of pearls. White chiffon evening dresses with 
wide diaphanous skirts have their high Empire bodices held by narrow 
crossing straps of pearls or diamanté. They are shown under snow- 
white hip-length capes of ermine, or close-fitting boleros of white ermine 
and white fox. Sleeves are blimp-shaped, chic in ermine, as Molho 
makes them with the skins worked horizontally, the bodice of fluffy 
white fox. 
Charming clothes for the young girl are shown in the recently opened 
Debutantes’ Department at Marshall and Snelgrove. Prices are moderate 
and range from Utility upwards. There are some chic little jumper suits in 


\ a: 44 white organdie 





Brown rabbit reefer jacket, dyed bronze and tartan lined, with 


a half belt at the back. Albert Hart 
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wool crépe with sun-ray pleated skirts 
and ‘‘New Look”’ short, waisted jackets, 
Corduroy afternoon dresses in dee 
and pastel colours have the full skirts 
pleated into waistbands and a fold run- 
ning from the back of the neck to mark 
the yoke. For the teen-age girl’s first 
party, Marshall’s show white organdies 
with a fichu top and a demure Kate 
Greenaway flounce at the ankles, both 
embroidered with forget-me-nots and 
pink roses. A white moiré is more 
sophisticated with its wide folded 
shoulder straps held by a circle cut out 
to show bare skin on the points of the 
deep square décolletage. The wide 
circular skirt is designed for dancing, 
Failles in ruby red or pansy blue show 
a picture skirt made with a deep 
flounce and a shoulder cape boule 
with a ruche of the taffeta to slip over 
the tight sophisticated cross-over top. 
A similar style in black velvet had 
the ruche on the cape lined with 
an attractive touch of 
frou-frou. A stiff gold-dotted black 
brocade would look marvellous on 
a blonde with smooth sleek hair; the 
rather severe square top is outlined 
with a flat band, the wide skirt made 
barely to skim the floor and show a gold kid, laced sandal, or one of the 
low-heeled evening slippers in black satin piped with gold kid, held by 
a gold kid ankle-strap. Stiff, prim, ballet-length moirés and taffetas 
are shown in Victorian colours, such as bronze and bluebottle-black, 
with full skirts and tight bodies cut out to a heart shape or a deep wedge, 
and sleeves so short as to be merely continuations of the bodice. 
Small collections of advance models for early spring are being shown 
in London by the big wholesale houses. The slim-shouldered coats with 
wide hemlines retain their place but are generally belted in tightly at the 
waist or in front only, leaving the cape-like fullness at the back. They 
are shown with cone caps, or turbans folded to a peak, carrying on the 
pyramid silhouette. Collars are wide and soft-looking and often folded. 
P. JoycE REYNOLDs, 
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first correct solution opened. Solutions 10. ‘‘When 
“Crossword No. 977, Country LIFE, 
London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 


Two guineas will be awarded for the 


2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


ACROSS 


CROSS \\ ORD No. O77 1, Fellow combatant but not necessarily fellow 
ist (7, 2, 4) 


communist (7, 2, 

hang by the wall 

**And Dick, the shepherd, blows his nail” 
—Shakespeare (7) 






































first post on the morning of Thursday, November 4, 1948. 11. The solution is the answer to this (7) 
Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 12 and 13. To get this animal a proverbial back- 
to-front arrangement is required (9) 
* 14. Skilled users of this tool dispensed with saw 
and plane (4) 
17. Like any other fighting body it could do with 
} a meal and a nip in it (7) 
18. What should be the principles of the laic when 
straightened out (7) 
x * 19. Like the bishop’s staff (7) 
22. What a poet does now and then to ’is verse? 
| 7 
24. Evergreen tree (4) 
| 25 and 26. Paradoxically its occupants may be 
| + | * first-class scholars (5, 4) 
7 29. What this famous horse was able to do to its 
, rivals (7) 
Z Zon 30. The seaside resort contains an inn and a fort 
Len as wow (7 ' F 
) 31. It was not allowed to interfere with the rubber 
|*| * (7, 6) 
| DOWN 
' 2, Not a long Greek letter (7) i 
| 3. “‘That’s not a regular : you invented it 
| ; r just now’’—Lewis Carroll (4) 
“i The Craftsmansbip 4. O brides ! (anagr.) (7) 
| 5. End of an approach to Mr. Molotov (7) 
| 6. This is more than one river (4) 
of over balf a 7. For old mice to take this line might be a 
‘ strain (7) 
* century is expressed * 8. Confined to the circle (13) 
, 9. After taking me back the men’s bill needs 
> adjusting (13) 
in Bronn ley $0 ap 15 and 16. What the facetious barber offered the 
wheelwright? (10) 
|| 5 20. What (and where approximately) coat and 
: 4 skirt do (7) 
21. Clubs for motorists (7) 
22. May be eaten or drunk or left in pieces at 
a fair (7) 
( ee 23. What is sighted is not plain (7) 
*| coun 2 * eke gpa 27. Bridge from birth to death (4) 
PBR Moc nha ses ook cance bia wuint tak owecencebes avisue kan yebeeebes 28. A sound company, one assumes (4) 
prekteet his KhdL be eeak nen kea ch veeesunsanikues pendanceiabeseiieibibatebs The winner of Crossword No. 975 is 
SOLUTION TO No. 976. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which d : . 
* * in the issue of October 22, will be saneomenat next a _ Miss P. Z. ( ole, 
ACROSS.—1 and 4, Colonel Bramble; 9, Roman candle; 11, Blue; i 
2, Exit; 13, Bedroom; 15, Needed; 16, Matron; 19, Africa; 20, Octave; Church Hill, 
23, School; 26, Hanger; 27, Natural; 28, Name; 30, Knob; 31, Brace and Slindon, 
bit; 32 and 33, Rev erse a. DOWN ony Combine; 2 2 , Oboe; 3, Erased; ry 
5, Random; 6, Mole; 7, East end; 8, Score; 9, Rule of thumb; 10, Extrava- Nr. Arundel, 








gant; 13, Benison ; 14, “Martial: 17 and 18, F arrow; 21, Asunder: 22 22, Trebles; 
24, Lances; 25, Human; 26, Harden; 29, Erse; 30, Kiwi. 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way cf Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


Sussex. 
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Frederick Dtarke Model 


New-season evening gown of delicately draped pearl gray faille, 
topped lustrous cerise velvet. Size 38. Liv 6 O 
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